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ES, you are invited to accept any three of the 


FeSese 2 va feted books shown on this page for only 


$1.89, with membership in the Family Reading 


THE 
GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful tell- 
ing of the sublime story of 
Jesus, bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His excit- 
ingly close to you. A book 
your family will cherish. 
Publisher’s edition, $2.95. 
POUND FOOLISH 
By Robert Molloy 
Once again, the author of 
‘*Pride’s Way’’ has writ- 
ten a gay and gentle tale, 
warm in sympathy and 
rich in humor. Here is 
the story of Henri Lemay 
—'‘‘Charleston’s most 
honest citizen’? — a de- 
lightful romance of man- 

ners. Pub. ed., $3.00. 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
HOME DECORATING 

By Helen Koues 
Let this famous decorator 
show you how to work 
miracles on a small 
budget! Over 1000 illus- 
trations; 976 big, color- 
ful pages crammed full of 
up-to-date ideas. Thumb- 
indexed. Pub. ed., $4.95. 


THE COUNTRY WIFE 

By Dorothy Van Doren 
Here is a true story with 
a chuckle on every page! 
Imagine a family that 
lives in the city — then 
turn it loose in the coun- 
try for four months a 
year! These tales by a 
part-time country wife 
will surely tickle your ribs. 
Publisher's edition, $3.00. 
THE THREE MEANINGS 

By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick 

Three big books in one— 
Dr. Fosdick’s famous tril- 
ogy, complete and una- 
bridged. The Meanings of 
Faith, Prayer and Service 
to help you understand 
Christian truth and ac- 
quire keener appreciation 
of the Christian way ot life. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


‘The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, remembered 
and discussed with delight, and retained 
in your home library with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review which will come to your 
home each month. It is not necessary to 
purchase a book every month—only four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB e MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Free "'Bonus"’ Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 
35% of your book dollars. And when the 
value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 
you actually save as much as 50%! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here—two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—a total value as high as $15.40—for only 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail the cou- 
pon today. However, as this unusual offer 
may be withdrawn at any time, we urge 
you to mail the coupon NOW! 


Club. Founded to select 
which are worthwhile. interesting and entertaining 
without being objectionable in any way, the Fam- 
ily Reading Club is just what you have been 
locking for! Read, below, how the Club operates. 
Then mail the coupon to join the Club and get 
the three books you want, 


and distribute books 


without delay! 


Funk & Wagnalls 
COLLEGE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 
The first basically differ- 
ent word guide in years! 
Contains over 145,000 en- 
tries, 1,420 pages; meas- 
ures 61/4”x91/4” in size and 
is beautifully printed on 
fine paper. A must for the 
permanent home library! 
Publisher’s edition, $5.50. 
AMERICAN WOMAN'S 
COOK BOOK 
Edited By 
Ruth Berolzheimer 
Contains 5,000 exciting 
recipes ; 960 pages; hun- 
dreds of illustrations — 
plus 32 full-color photos. 
No home should be with- 
out this book. Thumb-in- 
dexed for easy reference. 
Publisher's edition, $2.95. 


SON OFA 
HUNDRED KINGS 

By Thomas B. Costain 
This famous author now 
weaves a story of Canada 
at the turn of the century 
— of a six-year old boy, 
left without relatives or 
friends, and how he be- 
comes the most important 
person in town. Publish- 
er’s edition, $3.00. 


THE FAMILY BOOK OF 
FAVORITE HYMNS 
By Arthur Austin 
Here are the words and 
music to more than 100 
of the hymns Americans 
love most. Includes short 
commentaries and _histo- 
ries of each. Beautiful 
color illustrations by 
George Louden, Jr. Pub- 
lisher’s edition, $4.95. 


COMPLETE BOOK OF 
GARDEN MAGIC 
By Roy E. Biles 

Here’s all you need to 

know to enjoy the garden 
of your dreams! All the 
new methods, new short- 


cuts — everything in one 
volume. Contains 334 
pages, 17 gorgeous full- 


color plates; hundreds of 
how-to-do-it drawings. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
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CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 4.ps . MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Please send me at once the three boos I have checked 
at the right as my Membership Gift Books and first 
selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all 


three. Also enroll me as 
ing Club and send me, 


a member of the Family Read- 
each month, a review of the 


Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 


selection, or whether I 


wish to purchase any of the 


of only $1.89 each (plus postage and handling). There 
are no membership dues or fees, and I may accept 
as few as four selections or alternates during the com- 
ing twelve months. As a member, I will receive a free 


Bonus Book with each 
nates I accept. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


Street and No. 


City 
21 
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(_] The Greatest Story 
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Dictionary 

[(_] Pound Foolish 

(-] American Woman's 
Cook Book 

(] American Woman's 
Encyclopedia of 
Home Decorating 

([] Son of a Hundred 
Kings 

(-] The Country Wife 
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Favorite Hymns 
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Our 15! Anniversary Gift... 


"15 set Absolutely FREE 







Ze JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY 





If any book you choose, after examina- 

tion, is not of real importance to your 

ministry, you may return it for full 

credit. That is all there is to it, no “‘ifs,” 
“ands” or “buts”! 

The regular and special dividend 
books, the reduced prices on many 
Club Selections and other money- 
saving privileges will save you at least 
50% on the cost of your books! These 


PULPIT BOOK CLUB oreatneck,ny. 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE — SAVE 50% 


are the books you want and need — 
books you would be buying anyway. 
As a Pulpit Book Club Member you 
will build up your professional library 
at a fraction of the usual cost. The 
supply of JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION IN SCOT- 
LAND is necessarily limited, we urge 
you to mail the coupon today. 


OF THE 


REFORMATION in SCOTLAND’ 


(two volume set) 


Edited by William Croft Dickinson 


THE MOST SENSATIONAL OFFER IN BOOK CLUB 
HISTORY! Prior to this edition, THE HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND was a rare collector’s item. 
Written 400 years ago, it has long been regarded as a great land- 
mark of Christian theology and a classic of the literature of 
Protestantism. Its most significant virtue to ministers today is the 
freshness and timeliness of the message. Relations between Church 
and State; the necessity of Protestantism to real democracy; the 
fight against political encroachments of Roman Catholicism—these 
were the immediate concerns of the author, and as he wrote he 
might well have been speaking directly to us. The 16th Century 
colloquialisms have been rendered in modern English, but all the 
flavor of his lively, pungent and personal narrative style is retained. 
Your study library will be enriched by the addition of these two 
truly superb volumes. 


NO MINIMUM PURCHASE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Unlike other book clubs you do not 
obligate yourself to buy any books, ever. 
Each month you will receive your com- 
plimentary copy of the Club Bulletin. 
Included is a complete description of the 
new selections for the month, the current 
dividend book and any special offers 
being made to members. If you want 
the Club Selection, do nothing—it will be 
sent to you on publication. If you don’t 
want it, simply mail back 
the form supplied with the 
Bulletin. Simple, econom- 

























TYPICAL CLUB SELECTIONS 


Building Up Your 
Congregation 
Willard Pleuthner 
Mr. Jones, Meet The Master 
Peter Marshall 
What Are You Living For? 
John Sutherland Bonnell 
Pastoral Leadership 
Andrew W. Blackwood 
Anointed to Preach 
Clovis G. Chappell 
A Book of Prayers 
Ernest Fremont Tittle 
Royalty of the Pulpit 
Edgar de Witt Jones 
Public Relations Manual 
For Churches 
Stanley I. Stuber 











A BOOK CLUB FOR MINISTERS 


All ministers are cordially invited to accept— 
absolutely free—this handsome two-volume set 
(selling at bookstores for $15) and a trial mem- 
bership in the Pulpit Book Club. There are no 
strings attached —no books to buy unless you 
so desire. Whether you decide to become a 
member or not, this distinguished two volume 
set is yours as an outright gift. Our only desire 
is to acquaint you with the tremendous benefits 
the Pulpit Book Club offers your ministry. 


FREE DIVIDENDS TO MEMBERS 


If you decide to buy two selections of the Pulpit 
Book Club—you will receive a dividend book 
at no cost (frequently worth as much as $5.00 
or even more). The Pulpit Book Club carries out 
a system of profit sharing, to the greatest possible 
extent. Special dividends in addition to the reg- 
ular ones, special offers for pre-payments, for 
introducing new members, etc., all serve to 
reduce still further the cost of your working 
library. Save money on your books--mail this 
coupon today. 


FREE *15 GIFT CERTIFICATE 


ical, make your own I BULPIT BOOK CLUB, Dé?T. 4-PS 


Name 


Peewee 


yes -—please send me absolutely free my $15 set of 
JOHN KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
IN SCOTLAND (in two volumes) by return mail, post- 
age prepaid, and enroll me for a trial membership in 
the PULPIT BOOK CLUB. I understand this places me 
under no obligation to buy any books. If I do decide to 
buy any of the Club Selections I will receive a free 
Dividend book with each two selections. Any Club 
selection that does not come up to my expectations can °‘ 
be returned for full credit. 


Address 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
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You Will Be 
Interested In 


e The special section this month on 
our Schools and Colleges. Warren 
Austin’s “Message to University 
Youth” should be read by every col- 
lege-age young person. Those who 
want to learn about student work will 
find the three main parts of this vital 
program in the Church described in 
“Not an Argument—But an Announce- 
ment,” by David M. Currie. The rest 
of this section presents other phases 
of our program of Christian higher 
education. 


e Mrs. Kenneth C. Shaver’s delightful 
story of two-and-a-half-year-old Ruth 
Anne, “The Littlest Missionary.” 


e “After Thirty Years at Stuart Rob- 
inson,” the account of Miss Mary 
Ervin, who has been there teaching 
and working among those mountain 
people for thirty years. She retired 


early this year, only to be called back 
. into active service at the school. 


e This month’s pictorial feature, 
“Chaplains Maintain the Tie,” which 
shows the important work these men 
do both in camps here at home and 
on the firing line. 


e Two stories for Christian home- 
makers, both mothers and fathers, 
“But Our Children Don’t Like It!” 
and “Christian Symbols as a Family 
Interest.” 


e Events that have happened recently 
throughout the Church as related in 
the NEWS for this month. 


e Next Month: Consideration of the 
Christian Home, which will be the 
special emphasis in the May issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN Survey. Not only will 
you find guidance for use in your 
home, but you will also learn about 
ways in which our Church is trying 
to educate Christian homemakers. 


e Our cover photo from H. Arm- 
strong Roberts. 
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“A statement of challenging interest to all stu- 
dents and educators.”—David M. Currie, Direc- 
tor, Department of Campus Christian Life, Board 
of Education 


Message to University Youth 


By Warren R. Austin 


Chief of the United States Mission to the 
United Nations 


URING THE SUMMER I received thou- 

sands of letters from people in all parts of 
this country and all over the world. Many of 
these letters were from young people who are 
studying world affairs in our universities. I take 
this opportunity to thank them for their interest 
in the cause of peace and their many expressions 
of support for United Nations’ action against 
aggression. 

There never was a time in history when organ- 
ized education carried a heavier responsibility 
than at the beginning of this half of the twentieth 
century. We shall need all of the wisdom and 
knowledge and leadership we can muster to pre- 
serve civilization and apply the body of knowl- 
edge to the improvement and welfare of mankind. 

The polls on public opinion contrasting the 
attitudes of American citizens according to their 
educational achievement show conclusively that 
the university-trained people take a more realistic 
and informed position on world affairs than those 
with less educational background. They show 
that university-trained people are less swayed by 
irrational appeals to emotion. They show that 
they are more alert to facts; that they read more, 
listen more and discuss more than those with less 
advanced education. 

Regardless of his vocational destination, the 
university student needs to explore broadly the 
field of World Affairs to consolidate his founda- 
tions for effective citizenship. His civic responsi- 
bilities will demand of him thorough understand- 
ing of the principles which are absolutely neces- 
sary to keep government free and to maintain the 
blessings of liberty. 

The student will soon perceive that this is a 
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type of culture that is closely related to his wel- 
fare. The student perceives already, I believe, 
that the totalitarianisms of Fascism and Com- 
munism thrust themselves upon, or are slyly in- 
jected into, his educational, economic, social, and 
political cosmos. 

The student has a stake in the success of the 
United Nations’ effort to give practical effect to 
those great fundamental principles which are re- 
affirmed in its charter. The letter of the charter 
is necessary, of course, to evidence what it is 
that the members have agreed upon; but the 
source of the effectiveness and power of the 
United Nations is the spirit of the members, 
overriding, by their voluntary and determined 
co-operation, obstacles to the maintenance of 
peace. 

The great vitality of this collective security that 
springs from this spirit has been shown in the de- 
termined opposition of fifty-three members of 
the United Nations to armed aggression in Korea. 
It is the privilege of the university student to par- 
ticipate in the public promotion of those opin- 
ions, those strong desires, and those determina- 
tions, which will maintain and strengthen the 
unity of the major part of the world, in maintain- 
ing the front against aggression and in lifting up 
those who have suffered and need help. 

Without peace forces established under Article 
Forty-Three of the Charter, the member states, 
upon recommendation, not order, voluntarily 
defend the “ramparts we watch” with wisdom, 
courage, and faith, because Truth, Justice, Free- 
dom, and Peace are under attack, armed attack. 


Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin of the Association 
of American Colleges, December, 1950. 





NATIONAL CHURCH COLLEGE DAY 
April 8 


OUR CHURCH COLLEGES 
ARE PRODUCTION LINES 
FOR KINGDOM LEADERS 


Our nation, in its industry and government, desperately 
needs skilled men and women grounded in the Christian 
faith and living daily as true disciples of Jesus Christ. 

Our Church, in its congregations, continually needs men 
and women cultured and intelligent in things spiritual to 
be officers, Sunday-school teachers, youth advisers, coun- 
selors.... 

Our pulpits, mission fields, and college faculties need 
well-trained, consecrated men and women to supply them. 








OUR CHURCH COLLEGES PRODUCE SUCH MEN AND WOMEN! 


Write for information— 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 
Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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The Classic of Classics 


By John Osman 


The American college student is 
like a centaur. He is half-man. Since 
he is structured by his curriculum, he 
remains, like his curriculum, incom- 
plete. In our colleges there is all too 
little accent on the “well-rounded” 
personality. If we are to have men 
and women with an outlook that sees 
life whole, it will be achieved largely 
by means of a balanced educational 
program. An education so designed 
that it ignores much of our intellec- 
tual and spiritual heritage will pro- 
duce lop-sided and distorted individ- 
uals. Such individuals cannot live a 
“well-rounded” life, nor take a proper 
place in their community. 

Since Augustine was a student in 
Carthage, no educational system in 
the Western World has altogether 
ignored the classical element of our 
heritage. In the Middle Ages and dur- 
ing the Renaissance the classical and 
the Christian elements of our tradi- 
tion were considered inseparable. The 
education of these eras produced a 
Dante, an Erasmus, a Michelangelo, 
and a Milton, It is only in recent cen- 
turies that education has refused a sig- 
nificant place to the Judeo-Christian 
tradition in the curriculum. Only 
modern man has been so shortsighted 
as to build education upon one half 
of his intellectual heritage. Since the 
Renaissance, formal education has 
been built upon the liberal arts and 
sciences on the one hand, and upon 
technical and professional studies on 
the other—but with little recognition 
of the place of the Bible in the cur- 
riculum. 

It might well be asked whether a 
person is really educated if he does 
not know the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion. John Milton would have joined 
Isaac Newton in an emphatic “No.” 
Still, since the time of the Renais- 
sance the colleges and universities of 
Europe and America have turned out 
countless students who have not 
known in any significant way the 
great works of the mind and spirit 
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which are embodied in the Christian 
half of our Western heritage. 

It is strange that most education 
should ignore the place of the Bible 
in the curriculum. The places of the 
lliad and the Aeneid have been un- 
questioned as sources of our classical 
tradition. It is overlooked that the 
book of Genesis and the book of 
Judges are equally significant epics 
of the origin of ideas and institutions 
in Western civilization. The histories 
of Herodotus and Thucydides are 
studied with admiration, but the 
chronicles of the Hebrews recorded 
in I and II Samuel and I and II Kings 
are just as brilliant analyses of the rise 
and fall of a civilization as the works 
of the Greek historians. Many stu- 
dents have learned of the heroic deeds 
of Odysseus and of Aeneas, but have 
never heard of Joshua and of Deb- 
orah. Considerable time is given to 
the study of Alexander the Great and 
of Julius Caesar, but often no men- 
tion is made of the political and spir- 
itual achievements of David, King of 
Israel—who perhaps had more influ- 
ence upon the history of the West- 
ern world than either Alexander or 
Caesar. 

The dramas of Aeschylus, of Soph- 
ocles, and of Shakespeare give us 
many incisive insights into the nature 
of man. These men saw how pride 
and arrogance destroy the lives of 
men and nations. Over against them 
stand the prophets of Israel—Amos, 
Jeremiah, and Isaiah, who saw even 
more deeply into the souls of men 
_ states, and called what they saw 
“sin.” The Oedipus of Sophocles is 
a magia creation, yet Sophocles 
does not reach the height attained by 
Luke as he describes the tragedy of 
Jesus of Nazareth in what has been 
called “the most beautiful book in the 
world.” Never was there a tragic hero 
in secular drama to compare with this 
hero of the Hebrews—the lowly Na- 
zarene hanging on the Cross of Gol- 
gotha. 








an article worth 
graduate of one of our Presbyterian col- 
leges, a professor in another Presbyterian 
college, a recent graduate fellowship ap- 


Here is reading, by a 


pointee of the Board of Education, As- 
sociate Professor of the History of Art and 
Assistant to the President, Southwestern at 
Memphis, and a graduate of Presbyterian 
College, Clinton, South Carolina. 


If we were to ask what one book 
has been more influential in the his- 
tory of the West than any other, we 
might be inclined to say The Republic 
of Plato, or John Locke’s Essay on 
Human Understanding. Yet if we 
measure a book on the basis of what 
it has done to influence human history 
it may well be that the book of Reve- 
lation has influenced the mental cli- 
mate of the West more than any other 
book. The Apocalypse is carved in 
stone into the fagades of cathedrals, 
it is illuminated in the pages of manu- 
scripts, popes and emperors and proph- 
ets have lived in its light, and schol- 
ars find in this Book the well-springs 
of the “renovation of Western civili- 
zation” that we call the Renaissance. 

We read the epistles of Cicero and 
Seneca as remarkable documents giv- 
ing us an understanding of the minds 
of these great Romans. We turn to 
the epistles of Paul of Tarsus and find 
revealed in these writings an amaz- 
ing man who completely transcended 
the limits of his own cultural heritage 
and reached out to embrace the new 
and larger one of the world of his 

(Continued on page 13) 














Hampton Bowman, /eft, president of the student body at Austin Seminary, receives a 
greeting from George Long, president of the Columbia student body, on a recent visit 
to the Columbia campus. 


OUR SEMINARIES, 
Ther Opportunity and Their Crisis 


By Hunter B. Blakely 


Secretary, Division of Higher Education, Board of Education 


The progress of the Christian 
Church depends upon men. They are 
vastly more important than buildings, 
equipment, or programs. 

The Christian minister occupies a 
strategically important place in the 
ongoing church. Among men, he rep- 
resents the Church of Jesus Christ. 
How important it is that the minister 
be a man of real ability, of personal 
attractiveness, of intellectual under- 
standing, and spiritual conviction! 

The minister needs the best of prep- 
aration. He leads his people. He 
shepherds them in their sorrows, 
problems, and failures. He rejoices 
with them in their successes and en- 
courages them to seek ever for better 
things. He interprets to them week 
after week the Word of God. He re- 
lates their Christian faith to everyday 
living. 

If you are a church member who 
will listen to one preacher for ten 
years, and if you will do a little think- 
ing about it, you will be sure that you 


wish men of real abilities to become 
preachers, and you wish them given 
the best of preparation. The doctor 
ministers to your body, which is im- 
portant. The preacher ministers to 
your soul, which is more important. 


Opportunity 


The education of the ministry of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church is 
entrusted to four postgraduate institu- 
tions of higher education, our semi- 
naries. They are located to reach 
every section of our church: Austin 
to the west in Texas; Union to the 
east in Richmond; Louisville to the 
center in Kentucky; and Columbia in 
the Southeast near Atlanta. A few of 
our ministers are educated in other 
than our own seminaries, but most of 
our preachers are the products of our 
own four schools. As Presbyterians, 
we want our seminaries to be good, 
for no church wishes a poor preacher. 

The theological seminaries of the 
world, our own as well as others, are 


experiencing the greatest opportunity 
of this generation. The principal of 
one of the Scottish schools of theology 
in a recent issue of the British Weekly 
speaks of “the present theological re- 
vival,” and adds: “Throughout our 
own country, and indeed throughout 
the entire Christian world, this new 
interest in evangelism is bursting into 
flame. .. . We are so close to this at 
the moment that we may well miss 
its significance. The utmost we can 
do seems so pitifully insufficient when 
set against what remains to be done. 
We feel at times like men breathing 
ona volcano to keep it cool. . . . Yet, 
the significant thing remains: in many 
places the Christian Church is in ac- 
tion and is girding herself for still 
further action.” 

Today, as never before, perhaps, in 
American history, more of the finest 
of our young men are preparing for 
the Christian ministry. The current 
issue of “Christian Education” has 
this notice about Yale: “Ten years 
ago, Yale College showed 15 men in- 
dicating their interest to become min- 
isters; during the last year, there were 
150. In dozens of other colleges, the 
comparison is similar.” The Princeton 
graduating class of 1950 sent 13 men 
into seminaries to prepare to be 
preachers, In the 15 years before 1950, 
the fifteen graduating classes had sent 
a total of just exactly 13 men to be- 
come ministers. At Yale and Prince- 
ton and elsewhere, the men entering 
the ministry today are among the 
choicest students, strong men who 
have faced the need of the world, and 
have been called to service in the 
Church of Jesus Christ. 

Our four seminaries have this year 
reported a total enrollment of 621 
students. This is the highest number 
of men studying for the ministry in 
our denomination’s history. This out- 
pouring of young men for this ser- 
vice comes at an opportune time. Our 
church is a growing denomination. 
In five years, we have added 80,000 
new members. Our potential for con- 
tinuing growth is almost unlimited. 
In the five years preceeding 1940, we 
added 7,000 new students in our Sun- 
day schools, but in the five years pre- 
ceeding 1950, our Sunday schools 
have grown approximately 100,000 in 
the numbers enrolled. 

The South is marching forward. 
Certain sections of our Southland are 
leading the nation in population and 
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industrial growth. Great shifts in the 
location of our people are taking 
place. It is a great day for the church 
with a vision and with men adequately 
prepared to man the fields for an ad- 
vance of the cause of Christ. 

Crisis 

Six hundred ninety-three (693) 
churches are now vacant. New fields 
must have pastors and missionaries. 
The armed services must have more 
chaplains. The organization of the 
growing church requires more minis- 
ters in executive and teaching posi- 
tions. Our young men are responding 
to the call. We can get the man 
power, but will we provide ade- 
quately for their education? 

We Presbyterians must help our 
seminaries to do their job well. The 
State is taking over much of the task 
of higher education, but the State 
will not and should not educate the 
ministry. Germany tried turning over 
all of higher education to the State, 
even the ministry for the church, and 
reaped the Hitler movement, It is the 
church’s opportunity and her primary 
obligation to educate her ministry. 

Our seminaries are manned by capa- 
ble professors and administrators 
chosen and approved by the church. 
Unless our church members come to 
their aid, they are facing difficulties 
which are perilous for the church. 
The price of everything from chalk 
to Bibles has been going up. It has 
been estimated that the cost of run- 
ning any campus has increased in the 
past ten years by some seventy per 
cent. Some of our seminaries, praise 
God, have double the number of stu- 
dents they had five years ago, but 
each new preacher adds to the ex- 
pense of the seminary. There is no 
profit for any seminary in educating 
a preacher. Spiritually, if he is the 
right man and the seminary does a 
good job, there is a significant gain, 
but financially every new good 
preacher is an added cost. Who will 
pay that cost? 

Seminaries have depended in the 
past to a considerable extent on in- 
come from endowments. We have 
seen the rates of investment interest 
dwindle from a once estimated aver- 
age of five and twenty-seven hun- 
dredths per cent to around three per 
cent. A great university, such as Har- 
vard, added seventy-two million dol- 
lars to its investments from 1929 to 
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1946, but the buying power of its in- 
vestments stood still. 


Action 


1. No long time investment in the 
church’s future will bring larger re- 
turns than money invested in the en- 
dowment of our seminaries. As our 
members write their wills and think 
of perpetuating themselves into the 
church of tomorrow, a legacy to a 
seminary will bear untold spiritual 
profits. 

2. But we must do more than this. 
We must more adequately support 
our seminaries today, while we are 
building more adequate endowments 
for tomorrow. Your church has a 
preacher. Have you ever found out 
from your church treasurer what 
your church is paying now to the 
seminaries to have a well-prepared 
preacher when you have used up the 
services of the one you now have? 
3. The larger student bodies demand 
more teachers, more space, more 
equipment, Many of our theological 
teachers, like the rest of us, are hav- 
ing difficulties making ends meet as 
prices advance. When we raise other 
wages, will we provide an increase 
for the teachers of our preachers? If 
you are interested in doing something 
about this, why not write to the presi- 
dent of the seminary in your area, 
asking about this seminary’s most 
pressing need? 

4. Has your church been one of those 
which have never sent a recruit into 


the ministry? A lot of Presbyterian 
churches have been parasites, always 
getting their ministers from other 
congregations and never furnishing a 
man to be a Presbyterian preacher. 
The ministry needs your fine young 
men. Let’s get busy as Christians and 
send more of our ablest boys into the 
ministry. ; 

5. Have you ever visited one of our 
seminaries and seen firsthand how 
men are being trained for the Gospel 
ministry? Each of our seminaries is 
located in a metropolitan city and on 
major travel routes. Why not see one 
for yourself? 

Let us expect and demand of our 
seminaries real leadership. We wish 
them to send out men who understand 
our contemporary world. We expect 
their graduates to know, to appreciate, 
and to be able to interpret our Chris- 
tian heritage. We expect them in the 
seminaries to acquire the techniques 
of presenting God’s Good News at- 
tractively and appealingly to men. 
We want our preachers to know how 
to preach, for as Charles E. Jeffer- 
son once suggested, the minister who 
never learns how to preach has very 
little to administer. We expect our 
preachers to know their Bibles, not 
just superficially, but in the light of 
the best scholarship. We want them 
to make the Christian religion relevant 
of life, as did Paul, Augustine, Luther, 
Calvin, and Knox. We want Chris- 
tian thinkers in the ministry. It is a 
great job we ask of our seminaries. 
And it’s really our job. Let’s do it! 















“Not an Argument— 


But an Announcement” 


By David M. Currie* 


“In a word, what the Church has been given to impart is not a philosophy 
but a gospel, a ‘good news.’ The Christian message is not an argument— 
but an announcement.”—John Knox, in The Inter-Seminary Series 


If you should visit the campuses of 
the colleges and universities in the 
South where our Church maintains a 
program of student work, or operates 
the college, you could hear with 
heartening frequency conversations 
similar to these, 


oe: thought history was 
dates, places, and names.’ 

“It is that, but it is more, too,” re- 
plied Professor Jackson. “The power 
of ideas and their transmission is 
what makes dates and places and 
names significant, Jim.” 

“Like Columbus’ idea that the 
world was round, and that by sailing 
west he could get east?” 

“That’s right, Jim. Columbus told 
the king and queen of Spain of this 
idea. He and they were willing to 
act on it. Now because of that idea 
and its power to move a man to act in 
a certain way, almost every American 
school child knows that 


‘In fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
Columbus sailed the ocean blue.’ ” 


“And it was because of the ideas of 
freedom and liberty that the Pilgrims 
came to Massachusetts in 1620,” added 
Jim. 

“Well,” replied Professor Jackson, 
“there’s a bit more to it than that, 
Jim. As our preacher said last Sun- 
day, ‘It has been true down through 
the ages that when the announcement 
has been made by itinerant preachers, 
like those in England in the fifteen- 
and sixteen-hundreds; and when the 
announcement has been proclaimed 
from pulpits of chapels and cathed- 
rals, by men like John Knox, that in 
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Jesus of Nazareth God was acting to 
reconcile man to himself—then men 
have been moved to secure liberty for 
themselves, for their children, and for 
their neighbors.’ You see, Jim, a tre- 
mendous amount of the history of 
Europe and America grows out of 
the response of men to the announce- 
ment that God entered history 
through the person of Jesus.” 

“I see,” said Jim. “Perhaps that is 
why we still date things A. D. and 
mean ‘in the year of our Lord.’” 

“Certainly,” rejoined Professor 
Jackson. “And, Jim, we can’t really 
understand the history of the West 
unless we have a good understanding 
of the Christian faith which was the 
motivating power behind most of it.” 


Ys Charlie, I’ve taken the tests at 
the guidance bureau. They tell me 
I have aptitudes for several types of 
work. But which shall I choose? I 
feel I need still other help.” 

“Well, Jane,” the student director 
answered, “the Christian faith pro- 
claims that God has a plan for each 
life.” 

“I surely would be happy to find 
a plan for mine. I need help.” 

“Are you interested in any particu- 
lar field of work, Jane?” 

“Oh, yes, Charlie. I’m really in- 
terested in home economics.” 

“How does it happen you're so in- 
terested in home economics, Jane? 
You are taking English and history, 
math and biology, too, aren’t you?” 

“That’s right, Charlie; but our die- 
tetics professor, Mrs. Wilson, is a 
fascinating teacher. She has shown us 
how essential well-balanced diets are 
to people’s health and personality,” 
Jane replied enthusiastically. 



















A mature, experienced, and beloved stu- 
dent pastor, Rev. Sydney J. L. Crouch, 
from Fort Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Clemson, South Carolina, chats with a 
friend. He has been a student pastor 
twenty-six years. 

“Does that mean that people are 
what they are because of what they 
eat?” 

“No, that’s not it! People are a lot 
more than just the result of what they 
eat; you know that, Charlie. But with 
a well-balanced diet, their bodies will 
be assets, not liabilities, to them in 
their living.” 

“Then you feel, Jane, that helping 
people to have healthy bodies through 
providing well-planned meals is help- 
ing them to be more fully what God 
has equipped them to be.” 

“That’s right! Mrs. Wilson told us 
of the research Dr. Tom Spies and 
others did on pellagra. You remem- 
ber, they found that the seeming lazi- 
ness of lots of people in the South, 
whites and colored alike, came not 
from the climate, but from their eat- 
ing little else than corn bread and 
molasses and beans. When they got 
some vegetables and eggs to eat, the 
incidence of pellagra declined.” 

“Well, Jane,” said Charlie, “I be- 
lieve God is helping you choose a 
life work suited to your abilities. He 
has helped you to see a need that peo- 
ple have. You have felt a concern to 
answer that need. He is helping you 
to get the training that will fit you to 
answer that need.” 

“I can see that, Charlie. But am I 
just going out and begin feeding peo- 
ple? Shall I get my degree and then 
wait for an opening some place?” 

“Jane, why don’t you consider some 
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of the places that use a dietitian: 
school cafeterias, institutions with 
boarding students, large firms with 
cafeterias operated for their em- 
ployees?” 

“I hadn’t thought of that.” 

“And don’t forget the home dem- 
onstration agents, Jane! They have 
a fine program, too. But why don’t 
you write to our Board of Church 
Extension to ask what Home Mission 
schools might need a dietitian; or 
write to the Board of Education, ask- 
ing if one of our church colleges or 
orphanages needs a dietitian. The 
Board of World Missions might use a 
good dietitian at one of our overseas 
mission stations. And write the state 
agriculture school about the home 
demonstration work. Then, perhaps, 
Wwe can investigate also some of the 
cafeterias operated by industries.” 

“That sounds great! Oh, Charlie, I 
do believe God has prepared me to 
help people take care of their bodies 
through good diets.” 

“And remember, Jane, the body is 
the temple of the Holy Spirit.” 

“That’s right—and thanks, Charlie, 
for helping me.” 


H: George,” called the Reverend 
James Jones, crossing the Tech 
campus. 

“Ffello, preacher,” responded Pro- 
fessor Wells, falling into step with 
Jones. 

“How’s the dispenser of engineer- 
ing knowledge today?” 

“Tm fine, Jim. How’s business with 

you?” 
” “About as usual, George. The stu- 
dents certainly did appreciate your 
meeting with them Sunday night a 
week ago. They are still talking about 
your observations on the engineering 
skill portrayed in the Old Testament 
stories about building the ark and the 
Temple of Solomon.” 

“You know, preacher,” replied Pro- 
fessor Wells, “I was surprised and de- 
lighted when they asked me. I guess it 
was Bob Fox in my thermodynamics 
class who put them on to me.” 

“[’m not sure who it was. Our di- 
rector of student work told me they 
wanted you because they knew that 
you and your family worshiped with 
us all at church Sunday mornings, 
George.” 

“They have a fine group of students 
in the Fellowship there. They seem 
to enjoy one another and to try to 
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come to understand the interests and 
insights of each other.” 

“They appreciated your staying 
with them after the meeting for the 
coffee and informal discussion, 
George. It always helps them to have 
that kind of contact with faculty 
members,” Jones observed. 

“But they surely stumped me,” re- 
plied the professor, ‘ ‘when they asked 
me about immortality. You know, 
preacher, I haven’t given that part 
of Christian teaching much thought. 
Really, what is the significance of im- 
mortality to Christians? Isn’t it prob- 
ably enough for us to know God ex- 
pects us to do our best here?” 

“Well, perhaps immortality is not 
a vital concern for you or me at the 
present moment, George. We are 
young and healthy and interested in 
our work, Maybe that concept seems 
remote and vague to us; but when 
you read the Acts of the Apostles, 
you find that a great part of the 
early Christian preaching asserted 
their confident belief in resurrection 
and life everlasting.” 

“I suppose,” observed Professor 
Wells, “That conviction made them 
more willing and ready to oppose 
those in authority who ordered them 
not to preach, and who condemned 
them for their trust in an unseen God. 
I guess that belief was helpful to 
Niemdller and others in our day; but, 
preacher, can we be sure it is more 
than a belief, more than a fond hope?” 

“George, this belief or hope or 
teaching has to do with courageous 
and joyous /iving, as well as with bold 
and fearless dying. Confidence in im- 
mortality has colored for good the 
daily living of countless hosts of peo- 
ple,” the preacher asserted. 

“Doesn’t that bring up the matter 
of a real heaven and hell? I think I 
feel like that old woman of Alexan- 
dria I remember your telling us about, 
who went running through the streets 
with a torch and a pitcher of water, 
saying she wanted to burn the beau- 
ties of heaven and quench the fires 
of hell so people would love God for 
himself, here and now, and not from 
fear of a hereafter. Really, preacher, 
you can’t prove anything about im- 
mortality; why worry with it?” 

“You can’t prove it logically or by 
experiment, George; that’s correct,” 
agreed the preacher. “And even 
though it is clearly taught in the 
Scripture, that is not sufficient evi- 





dence for some folks, But look at it 
this way, George: we affirm from our 
logical study, and from our experi- 
ence, and from the witness of the 
Scripture, that God is Creator. You 
and I first come into being in a pre- 
natal environment vastly different 
from the one we live in now. There 
our hearts beat, our arms and legs 
moved, we were alive. Yet when we 
were born we lived by breathing air 
into our already formed lungs, by 
taking food into our already formed 
mouths, by observing with our al- 
ready formed eyes.” 

“Wait a minute, Jim,” interrupted 
the professor. “Are you saying that 
God fitted us in our prenatal existence 
for existence in the world as we know 
it now?” 

“Yes,” said the preacher. 

“Then you are suggesting that, as 
Christians, our understanding of im- 
mortality could be that even now 
God is fitting us for existence in an 
environment totally different from 
this present one?” 

“That’s right,” agreed the preacher. 
“Though, of course, that is not a 
proof of immortality, I believe it is a 
valid Christian concept. And think, 
George, what an effect for good the 
Christian teaching of immortality has 
on our daily living, if we understand 
it as a preparation for continued exist- 
ence in a different environment. 

“Say, Jim, that helps me. Maybe I 
can be a little more help to the stu- 
dents next time.” 


titi... 
Students throughout the Church find stu- 


dent workers willing and able to advise 
them. 








CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 
ARE IMPERILED! 


There is no doubt about it, and we 
must honestly face the truth—our 
Church-related colleges are imperiled. 
To be sure, all our democratic insti- 
tutions are menaced by grave and 
grievous perils. Perhaps we have be- 
come so accustomed to the cry of 
alarm that we have ceased to be 
personally concerned. Yet the fact 
must be faced and faced with great 
searchings of heart—our institutions 
owned and controlled by the Church 
are in grave plight. It would be a 
calamity of major proportions if our 
Christian colleges are liquidated. Only 
an aroused Church can prevent such 
a catastrophe. 

Colleges founded and maintained 
by Christian churches have always 
had a hard struggle. This is particu- 
larly the case in the present hour, Ask 
any educator who is alert to the 
trends, and he will quite frankly tell 
you that Christian colleges are facing 
perilous days. It is a matter of life 
and death. It is a question of survival. 


What History Teaches 


Take a hasty glance at the history 
of our Christian institutions of higher 
learning. Dean Luther A. Weigle re- 
minds us that, “The church-related 
college is as characteristic a feature of 
American life as the public school 
system.” “The churches,” he says, 
“pioneered in higher education in this 
country. ...” The facts in the case 
prove his point. Of the nine colleges 
founded before the Revolution, all but 
one were church-related. Harvard, 
which proudly points back to 1636 
as the year of her founding, was es- 
tablished to protect Massachusetts 
from the peril of “an illiterate mini- 
stry.” Yale was chartered as an in- 
stitution in which “Youth . . . may 
be fitted for public employment both 
in Church and civil state.” 

The nineteenth century was charac- 
terized by activities among all the 
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denominations in college building. Of 
the 207 colleges founded before 1861 
which are still in existence and serv- 
ing the public, only 21 are state in- 
stitutions. Let it be remembered that 
of the 119 institutions of higher learn- 
ing beginning east of the Mississippi 
River, 104 originated in the Christian 
Church. 


What of Today? 


What of today? Is the Christian 
Church maintaining its lead in higher 
education? We cannot turn our faces 
from the fact, painful though it may 
be. The plain fact, plain as a storm 
warning at sea, is that our Christian 
colleges are increasingly losing ground 
and are confronted by serious diffi- 
culties. 

The problem arises from the grow- 
ing strength of our tax-supported in- 
stitutions as over against the precari- 
ous financial circumstances of our 
church-related colleges. 

It is a fact—a stubborn and unyield- 
ing fact—that our tax-supported in- 
stitutions are growing in financial 
strength and_ stability while our 
church-related colleges are fighting 
an exhausting struggle to balance the 
budget. 

To be very definite, in 1947-48, 
Davidson College received from the 
supporting churches $14,000, which 
represented 2.1% of its budget or the 
amount of $14.00 per student. The 
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same year the University of North 
Carolina received $1,255,846, which 
was 28%, of the operating budget or 
$180.00 per student. Queens College 
received $18,000, which was 5% of 
her budget or $39.50 per student, 
while the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina re- 
ceived $983,000, which was 50% of 
her budget or $437.00 per student. 
Such comparisons indicate a growing 
trend which places our Church col- 
leges in perilous circumstances. 


Is It Important? 


Is it important for the Church to 
maintain its Christian institutions? 
The Catholics most certainly believe 
it. In 1860, the Catholics had only 
twelve colleges in this country, yet 
since 1910, the Catholics have estab- 
lished seventy-five colleges, which is 
more than the total combined number 
of colleges now affiliated with both 
the Northern and Southern Presby- 
terian Churches. 

One of the historic convictions of 
the Presbyterian Church has been its 
devotion to education. One of the 
deliverances of our church is to the 
effect that “it is the policy of the 
Presbyterian Church to sustain in- 
stitutions of higher learning under 
her care.” Yet the unvarnished truth 
is that we have been boastful in our 
declarations and pathetically ineffec- 
tive in our performance. 

In comparison to the princely gifts 
other denominations are showering 
upon their colleges, we Presbyterians 
should be grieved over the pittance 
we dole out to our institutions. Dr. 
R. T. L. Liston of King College 
shocks our Presbyterian pride with 
this statement, “When we add to- 
gether all of the investments in our 
preparatory schools, colleges, and 
theological seminaries, both at home 
and abroad, we find that the Method- 
ists have in the South a single institu- 
tion whose resources would buy out 
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all of our Presbyterian investment 
four times, leaving a remainder equal 
to all the resources of our wealthiest 
Presbyterian college.” 

Mr. Halbert Jones is the authority 
for the revelation that in North Caro- 
lina alone, year before last, the Bap- 
tists gave nearly six times as much to 
their schools and colleges as our Pres- 
byterian churches did. 

Yes, we Presbyterians are saying 
with our lips that we believe in Chris- 
tian education, but we are not say- 
ing so with our pocketbooks. We 
Presbyterians are able to support our 
institutions if we have the will and 
the passion to do so. 


Why Should We Be Concerned? 


The difficulties of our Church col- 
leges are immensely intensified by an- 
other factor which is looming on the 
horizon, and that is the proposal of 
federal aid to education. In 1947, there 
was published the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation. If the recommendations of this 
report are carried out in full, it will 


sound the death knell of our Chris-~ 


tian colleges except a few here and 
there which are richly endowed. In 
the report are suggestions which give 
friends of Christian education real 
concern. For example, it is suggested 


The Classic of Classics— (Continued from 


day. He was a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, born in the Greek city that 
had been given Roman citizenship, 
writing letters in the Greek language 
to many cities of the Roman Empire. 
He came as near as any man ever has 
to belonging to “one world.” No- 
where else in all of literature is there 
the record of a man that was able so 
utterly to throw off the prejudices of 
one culture and “to live and move and 
have his being” in another civilization. 

We cannot really understand our 
Western intellectual heritage without 
a knowledge of the Bible. The Char- 
tres Cathedral, the Divine Comedy, 
the Sistine Chapel, the Paradise Lost, 
like so many of the great architectu- 
ral and literary documents that em- 
body our Western historical memory, 
are derived, in large measure, from 
the Christian source of our heritage. 
The West has not produced a major 
work of art since Augustine that has 
not woven into it these two aspects— 
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that colleges provide free tuition for 
the first two years. To reach this goal 
would mean the end of private col- 
leges. It recommends that the tuition 
for the last two years return to the 
1939 level. The average Christian col- 
lege would find this impossible. The 
report recommends scholarships and 
fellowships from the federal govern- 
ment to defray expenses during the 
last two college years. These for the 
most part would be used by students 
in tax-supported institutions where 
the tuition is lower so that the funds 
will go further. The report sets a 
goal of 4,660,000 students enrolled in 
our colleges and universities in 1960, 
which is three times the present nor- 
mal enrollment. It suggests that private 
colleges continue to care for 3,700,000. 
This would be a ratio of four stu- 
dents in public institutions to one in 
private institutions, which would mean 
the further secularization of educa- 
tion. The report estimates that by 
1960 the government would be spend- 
ing two and a half million dollars an- 
nually for tax-supported schools and 
none for private schools. This in ad- 
dition to a billion dollars for scholar- 
ships and fellowships. The report 
readily admits that such a program 
would naturally eliminate private 
schools, the weaker going first. 

It is a fact which cannot be gain- 


the classical and the Christian ele- 
ments of our Western heritage. Yet 
the tragedy is that our universities and 
colleges blithely ignore this fact. How 
can a student pretend to know the 
major works of the mind and spirit 
in his cultural heritage if he does not 
know the images and ideas that are 
to be found in the Bible? 

Western man has lived in a frame- 
work of Biblical imagery ever since 
the days in which the book of Reve- 
lation was written. The architectural 
forms of the church structures in 
Rome and Byzantium were derived 
from theology and from liturgy—the 
frescoes and sculptures of the cathed- 
rals of France and England tell Bible 
stories—the art of Giotto, of Michel- 
angelo, of Van Gogh, and Rouault 
was inspired by the Bible—the warp 
and woof of the patterns of everyday 
life came from the Bible. 

Yes, the student must know the 
Bible if he is to understand his civili- 





said—he who pays the piper calls the 
tune. In spite of the protestations of 
the Commission, the meaning of the 
report for higher education in Amer- 
ica is: “Federal aid to higher educa- 
tion involves federal control over edu- 
cation.” 

Sometime ago Dr. Thomas S. 
Kepler said, “Unless a ‘miracle’ hap- 
pens within the next decade, the doors 
of many Church colleges will be 
closed.” What would be said now in 
view of the threat of the octopus 
clutch of federal aid to and federal 
control of education? Never has the 
Christian college faced a_ greater 
threat. 


The Church Must Be Aroused 


There will be those who will say 
this appraisal is entirely too pessimis- 
tic. Others will say even if the future 
is as black as it appears, it is psycho- 
logically unsound to make such a de- 
feated appeal to the Church. Whether 
these critics be right or wrong, the 
Church must be aroused and be 
aroused immediately if our colleges 
are to be preserved. The Church will 
be aroused when the facts are known. 
The Church has the resources. Our 
colleges can be saved when the 
Church gives the financial support 
our splendid colleges deserve. 
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zation. The pilgrimage of his ances- 
tors has been made in its light. They 
found their inspiration in it and he 
must find his inspiration there, too. 
The Bible has determined his art, his 
literature, and his society. It embodies 
his highest concepts of freedom, and 
the dignity of man. It can determine 
his future if given a chance. “God is 
not mocked” and no civilization can 
be expected to achieve stability until 
it is brought into harmony with the 
will of God. Only education which 
recognizes the place of the Bible in 
the curriculum has symmetry, Such 
education provides the complete edu- 
cation. 

The Bible in the curriculum gives 
that total vision which the student of 
today needs if he is to be a total man 
—and not a centaur. The Bible stands 
—The Classic of classics. 


Reprinted by permission from the Bulletin 
of the Association of American Colleges, Decem- 
ber, 1950. 
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Christian Stewardship— 


The demand that Christians shall be 
Christian in the getting and the spend- 
ing of their wealth lies at the heart of 
the Christian faith. The actual trans- 
lation of the demands of Christian 
stewardship into the everyday deci- 
sions of life is not easy. The practice 
of Christian stewardship is a fine art. 
It cannot be solved by the complete 
renunciation of the ownership of ma- 
terial possessions. It can be solved 
only as Christians use their posses- 
sions in a way that is Christian. And 
there is no simple rule which can 
guide the Christian in the best use of 
his possessions. The art of Christian 
stewardship requires a fine sense of 
balance and proportion, It roots in 
the whole Christian understanding of 
the meaning and purpose of life. It 
involves the spending of money to 
provide for our own necessities and 
for the needs of those who are de- 
pendent upon us. It involves a reason- 
able provision for the hazards of life 
—for sickness, unemployment, old age. 
It involves the wise use of money for 
the enrichment of life in terms of edu- 
cation and culture. In many cases a 
man increases his capacity to serve as 
he himself seeks for educational, cul- 
tural, and spiritual enrichment. Chris- 
tian stewardship involves a sense of 
proportion between what we spend 
on ourselves and what we give to the 
causes of the Kingdom. It involves 
also a sense of proportion between 
the more immediate ministry to hu- 
man needs and the great constructive 
tasks which ultimately strike at the 
heart of human need. Christian stew- 
ardship requires also a sense of values, 
a sense of proportion and balance be- 
tween things temporal and things 
eternal. It will always be true that 
one of the most difficult tasks facing 
a Christian is to be Christian in his 
use of his money, to hold in a true 
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By Holmes Rolston 


Editor in Chief, Board of Education 


balance the various demands made 
upon him, and to render a steward- 
ship of his possessions which will be 
pleasing to God. But the demand for 
Christian stewardship is not some- 
thing which has been grafted on to 
the Gospel message. It is part of the 
demand of Jesus Christ on His fol- 
lowers. Men cannot be loyal to Jesus 
and fail to seek to use their posses- 
sions in a way that is pleasing to Him. 


Christian Stewardship and the 
Welfare State 

Over against an irresponsible indi- 
vidualism in which every man has a 
right to spend his money as he pleases, 
we must set forth the Christian un- 
derstanding of every man as responsi- 
ble to Christ for the use which he 
makes of his money. If the call to 
Christian stewardship was important 
in the midst of the prevailing indi- 
vidualism of the past, it is equally im- 
portant as modern society seems to be 
moving toward the welfare state. We 
do not face here an either or, but a 
both and. The assumption by the state 
of a vastly increased area of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of its citizens 
may be an inevitable consequence of 
the complexity of modern life. But 
just for this reason it is important 
that there should be maintained with- 
in the welfare state areas of activity 
which are independent of state sup- 
port or control. The very existence 
of a church which is dependent on 
the voluntary giving of the people is 
a check on the power of the tax-sup- 
ported state. Equally important is the 
maintenance through Christian stew- 
ardship of activities which parallel 


the work of the state. In the field of 
education the existence of great insti- 
tutions controlled by the church or 
by private endowment beside the sec- 
ularized state university is a guaran- 
tee not only of the educational integ- 
rity of the independent institutions, 
but also ultimately of the state insti- 
tutions. An illustration of this was 
seen a few years ago when the Tal- 
madge machine attempted to control 
education in Georgia. The most effec- 
tive centers of resistance were the in- 
-dependent church-related institutions. 

In a similar way, the church func- 
tions in the area of relief. The church 
seeks to preserve the family as a 
source of security both for the young 
and the aged. Every dependent per- 
son who is cared for in this way re- 
duces the drain on the resources of 
the state. Every local community 
sponsors through the community 
chest or some similar organization the 
support of agencies dedicated to min- 
istering to human need and the con- 
structive rehabilitation of individuals. 
The church has entered the field of 
orphans’ homes and homes for the 
aged. The total impact of all these 
services stands as a barrier to the as- 
sumption by the tax-supported state 
of the whole field of relief. 

The church moves in the field of 
health through church-related hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, etc. Medicine 
is in part at least a handmaid of the 
church in her ministry to mankind. 
Here also we have a check on the 
dominance of the state in the field of 
health. 

In the field of foreign relations the 
great missionary program of the 
church has built a reservoir of good 
will. It is most important that in the 
impact of our culture on the people 
of other lands the Christian mission- 
ary should stand with the statesman, 
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the businessman, and the soldier as 
the bearers of our civilization to the 
world. But all of this vast area of 
Christian activity is dependent upon 
the practice of Christian stewardship 
by the Christians of America. 

Over against the confiscation of 
wealth by the state through compul- 
sory taxation, Christian stewardship 
moves in the field of the quiet but 
persistent pressure of the Christian 
ideal on the conscience of the indi- 
vidual. There is moral value in the 
willingness of a people to support at 
the polls the program of taxation 
necessary to carry out the construc- 
tive program of the Marshall Plan or 
to achieve through the state adequate 
goals in education, or relief, or health, 
or housing. But for the building of 
Christian character, the voluntary 
dedication of wealth to the ministry 
to human need and to the great con- 
structive tasks of humanity in edu- 
cation and evangelism, etc., is far su- 
perior to the confiscation of wealth 
by taxation. The great agencies which 
are supported by voluntary giving are 
free also from involvement in politi- 
cal patronage and in the corruptions 
that spring from the misuse of power 
in the political world. 


Christian Stewardship—the 
Answer to Communism 


The functioning of Christian stew- 
ardship within the framework of the 
modern state is of more immediate 
concern to Christians in America 
than the bearing of the Christian un- 
derstanding of the use of wealth on 
the threat of Marxist Communism. 
The preserving of the Christian way 
of life within the various forms of 
the welfare state is an issue which is 
immediately before us. But in a world 
in which a large percentage of the 
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human race is living in lands domi- 
nated by the Communist philosophy 
of life, Christians cannot afford to be 
ignorant of the bearing which the 
Christian understanding of the use of 
property has on the more radical so- 
lution of Marxism. A word of caution 
is in place here. Christians can never 
be merely anti-communistic. They 
must stand for their way of life, not 
because it is opposed to Communism, 
but because it represents the demands 
upon them of their Lord. It is true, 
however, that a genuinely Christian 
understanding of a man’s relation to 
his wealth is the best antidote to Com- 
munism. The heart of the appeal of 
Communism to the dispossessed of 
the earth lies in its promises of a more 
equal distribution of the world’s ma- 
terial wealth. For the promise of this, 
men are often willing to surrender 
the basic freedoms of modern society. 
But while we are aware of the revo- 
lutionary challenge of world Com- 
munism, we are often unaware of the 
revolutionary challenge that is in the 
understanding of stewardship which 
is implicit in the Christian faith. A 
large proportion of the accumulated 
wealth of America is controlled by 
men and women who, in name at 
least, are Christians. If professing 
Christians would begin to be Chris- 
tian in the use of their wealth, we 
would be sowing the seeds of a revo- 
lutionary change in the attitude of 
the American people toward their 
possessions, If Christians would live 
simply that they might give gener- 
ously, we would curb the selfish use 
of wealth by the rich. If every Chris- 
tian would earn and spend his money 
under a sense of responsibility to 
Christ, we would be laying the foun- 
dations of a new kind of society. 
We have made only a beginning in 





this direction in North America, but 
we have made a beginning. In his lit- 
tle book, Heritage and Destiny, Dr. 
John Mackay points out the way in 
which leaders of South America are 
impressed by the extent to which the 
great fortunes in America have been 
dedicated to the service of humanity. 
He says that a similar situation does 
not exist in the republics of South 
America. Many of the great fortunes 
of North America have been dedi- 
cated, in part at least, to the great 
causes of human welfare. But that 
which is at present exceptional 
enough to be news could become the 
accepted practice of Christians. And 
the real test of Christian stewardship 
comes not in the dedication of a few 
large incomes, but in the consistent 
practice of Christian stewardship by 
the great mass of Christians. If Chris- 
tians would be Christian in their atti- 
tude toward the use of their wealth, 
they would lay the basis for the dedi- 
cation of a large proportion of our 
accumulated wealth to the service of 
God through the service of man. 

A society that was able to achieve, 
through the pressure of the Christian 
ethic on the conscience of the indi- 
vidual, a dedication of a large pro- 
portion of its wealth on a voluntary 
basis to the great causes of the King- 
dom of God would be a better so- 
ciety than any form of the social 
order that the Communists are capa- 
ble of building. Such a society would 
combine a genuine respect for the 
rights of the individual with a genu- 
ine concern for the needs of all men. 
It would be built not on materialism 
and slavery, but on a true under- 
standing of the meaning for life to- 
day of the revelation of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. No people would 
freely exchange such a society for a 
Communist dictatorship. 
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Thousands of the young men and women of our Church are now in 
military service. The Defense Service Department of the Board of Church 
Extension, is carrying on the tradition established in World War II of 
“maintaining the tie.” Our chaplains are serving in every branch of military 
service, seeking to minister in the name of the Church to the men and 
women serving in the armed forces. 

The Defense Service Department is eager to advise the ministers of the 
Church concerning the opportunities for service through the chaplaincy. 
Any who are interested are urged to write to the department. 

Men are moving often! Names and addresses of those in service are 
being requested from local churches and forwarded to pastors in camp areas. 
Send correct names and addresses to the Defense Service Department, 
605 Henry Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Wednesday evening lecture on the Apostles’ 


Creed. Lackland Air Force Base. 
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Chaplain A. C. Summers begins service 
at Fort Bragg, N. C. 
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Chapel 5 at Lackland Air Force Bas 
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Above, Chaplain Summers greeting recruits after the morning worship at 
Chapel 1, Fort Bragg, N. C. 


Left, Bibles, devotional aids, and inspirational pamphlets are available 


to 
service men and women from their chaplains and at base chapels. 














Your chaplains conduct Christian funeral with full military service for our Chaplain R. D. Russell inspects basic 
men who have made the supreme sacrifice. installation of chapel equipment. 





Above, “Somewhere in the South Pacific” men_ 
join in the worship of God under the guidance 
of Chaplain Jan A. McMurry. 


Right, Pioneer Department of Cherry Point 
Air Station Sunday School proudly pose with 
their collection of books and educational ma- 
terial which was sent to Brazilian Mission 
Field by them last year. 

Extreme left, Chaplain W. W. Winter, USN 
Station Chaplain; extreme right, Chaplain C. S. 
Piggott. 





The photographs on these pages have been released for publication by the branches of the Armed Forces. 


* 
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Chaplain Fletcher gives Bible to injured. Six-hundred-four-bed Veterans’ Hospital at Kecoughton, Va. 









Veterans of other wars are ministered § Chaplain Luther D. Fletcher, Veterans’ Administration Hospital, Kecough- 
to by your chaplains serving Veterans’ _ ton, Va., consults and works closely with doctors in ministry to veterans, 
Hospitals. and to recently wounded and sick. 





Protestant Sunday School, Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N. C. Extreme right, Chaplain W. W. Winter. 
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AFTE 


Little did I think when I landed at 
Stuart Robinson School in the fall of 
1921 that I would be there in 1951— 
thirty long years, and yet when I 
think back over them, it seems such 
a short time. 

Even when I was a little girl and 
visited in the mountains of western 
North Carolina, I dreamed of teach- 
ing in the mountains, a very romantic 
dream of a log schoolhouse on a hill- 
side under beautiful trees. You can 
imagine what a shock I received when 
I arrived in Blackey, Kentucky, and 
saw the muddy street and the row of 
dilapidated stores on the river bank. 
The school was on a steep hill back 
of the depot. It had four buildings. 
The school building had four small 
classrooms downstairs and one large 
room upstairs, which was used for 
Sunday school, church, and all other 
programs, Because of the crowded 
condition on the hill, the first four 
grades were taught in the Masonic 
Hall, a building which hung over the 
river bank. In my dreams I had 
smelled the pure mountain air, but 
imagine my disillusionment when I 
found there was a stable inhabited by 
a horse and cow under the building, 
and a pig pen on one side! Where, 
oh where was the pure mountain air 
of my dreams? 

I was not accustomed to the pro- 
nunciation of the mountain people, 
so when a child told me her name 
was “Sinners” I wrote it that way. 
Later I found her name to be Cen- 
ters. A little boy said his name was 
“Harm,” which proved to be Hiram. 





*Teacher at Stuart Robinson School, Blackey, 
Kentucky, for almost thirty years before her 
recent retirement. 


Top, Miss Mary L. Ervin, who retired after thirty 
years of service at Stuart Robinson, only to be called 
back to help the school out this year. 


Below, Sorting clothes for the sale. 
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THIRTY YEARS 
AT STUART ROBINSON 


By Mary L. Ervin* 


I have many laughs over my first rec- 
ord book. 

When the dormitory burned in 
midwinter, we had to send all but a 
few of the students home, and we 
moved to cottages out in town. It was 
hard going—walking over the muddy 
hillside to the school building for our 
meals, cooked and served in one of 
the little classrooms. Sometimes the 
smoke and soot from the old stove 
would settle on our food like a fog. 

Teachers came and went so fast 
those first two years that I could not 
name them at the end of the year. 
In spite of the hardships, we had lots 
of fun. How well I remember the T- 
bone steaks we used to have, smoth- 
ered with onions on a coal grate. The 
best steaks cost only twenty-five cents 
in those good old days. 

On account of the crowded con- 
ditions in the Masonic Hall (two of 
us had over one hundred pupils), I 
joyfully moved my first and second 
graders to a new store building in the 
lower part of town. What a joy it 
was to have a room all to myself and 
a playground for the children. Men 
very often parked their two-horse 
wagons on the slope behind the build- 
ing. One day at recess while I was 
helping a little girl with her reading, 
there came a great crash. Desks flew 
up into the air, and to my surprise I 
saw the full length of a wagon tongue 
sticking through the wall. When I 
went outside I found a frightened 
bunch of little boys. They had been 
playing in a wagon and had released 
the wheel brake. I sent up a prayer 
of thanksgiving that the children were 
out playing and not in those desks. 

We had time then to take hikes over 
the mountains around Blackey, and 
we spent many an afternoon visiting 
in the homes of our friends. 

People traveled either on the train, 
on foot, or on horseback. It was cus- 
tomary for two people to ride the 
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same animal, the man in front, and his 
wife riding behind him. I remember 
we took a picture of a woman with 
four children on a mule. Two chil- 
dren were behind her, one in front, 
and a baby in her arms. Roads were 
very rough, and a good part of the 
way was in the bed of streams. | 
clearly remember the first car ride 
we took from Blackey to Rock House 
mine. It was uphill, downhill, over 
big boulders in the road. We held our 
breath nearly all the way. It must 
have taken us twenty minutes to go 
a distance we now make in five min- 
utes or less. ; 

After two years in Blackey, our new 
buildings were completed on our pres- 
ent campus. How proud we were to 
begin school there in the fall of 1923! 
There were such nice large class- 
rooms with plenty of slate and black- 
boards. Each teacher was given a 
room to herself to live in with a nice 
comfortable bed in it. That was truly 
a luxury. We enjoyed to the fullest 
our nice bathrooms with showers. 
How well I remember the time one 
of the teachers took a shower after 
the pipes had been treated with lead. 
She came out with red spots all over 
her. body, and she was fully convinced 
that she was taking measles. 

When the children went home for 
week-end vacations, we teachers had 
a grand time playing jokes on each 
other. One night we made a pie bed 
for a fellow teacher, The next morn- 
ing at breakfast she told of trying to 
get in between the sheets and asking 
herself if she were losing her mind to 
have made up her bed like that. 

Children were plentiful in the camps 
on either side of the school and the 
first year I enrolled over one hundred. 
A new family came into the commun- 
ity and five of the children were in 
my first grade—Stevie, Sadie, Maggie, 
Aggie, and Casie. Their mother told 
our nurse that one little child had 





died, and it was too bad because it 
had broken the rhyme of their names. 
I have always enjoyed teaching the 
primary children in the mountains. 
They were so appreciative of every-. 
thing I did for them, for they had no 
books or toys in their homes. They 
thoroughly enjoyed hearing and dram- 
atizing stories. 

One year while I was teaching sec- 
ond grade we were having sentence 
prayers, which we had each morning 
in our worship service. One little boy 
prayed very earnestly, “Lord, help us 
to be good today, and not ‘aggervate’ 
Miss Ervin, so she will let us out 
early.” Needless to say, they got out 
early that day. 

In spelling one day I called on little 
Lilly to spell the word each. She 
spelled it correctly, but when IT asked 
her to use it in a sentence she immedi- 
ately answered, “I itch.” Not a child 
smiled, so I explained that e-a-c-h did 
not have the same meaning as did 
i-t-c-h. 

After teaching for twenty years, 
Mr. Cooper, the present superinten- 
dent, asked me if I would like to take 
charge of the clothing sale. I accepted 
this work and have been doing it ever 
since, and thoroughly enjoy it. I have 
learned to know the people for miles 
around us, and I feel that I have been 
able to help them in choosing cloth- 
ing that is best and most becoming. 
The women have a great deal of con- 
fidence in my opinion of what is best 
to buy. 

Another phase of our work that has 
been a great joy to me is the work of 
outpost Sunday schools and Bible 
schools. At one time or another I have 
taught in them all. I have learned to 
know and love lots of these people, 
and I count them all among my 
friends. I know it is best for me to 
retire now, but it is going to be hard 
to break the ties of the years. They 
have been thirty glorious years. 




















Susie and Sallie Wolf. 


How effective is the program of any 
Christian school? The best answer to 
this question is to be found in the lives 
of those who have spent some time in 
it. Elaborate plans may be made for 
the development of students in a 
school. Much money and effort may 
be put into carrying out these plans. 
But the school fails unless its students 
go out with an inner faith and strength 
that enables them to live lives that 
bring the rewards of Christian faith 
to themselves and others. Hence, in 
thinking of the work done at Okla- 
homa Presbyterian College, it is al- 
ways wise to examine the results of 
the training in terms of the lives of 
the students. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

I can think of any number of girls 
who have strength in carrying through 
in difficult times mow because their 
faith became more vital while at O. 
P. C. One is a girl who for two years 
after her graduation held on to her 
ideals under ridicule and much dis- 
couragement in a government school; 
and who now, after these two years, 
holds the highest position a woman 
can have in this school. As the girls’ 
adviser she has the care of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five girls and the 
supetvision of eight matrons and six 
teachers. In writing me of the respon- 
sibility of this work she said, “The 
very thought of it still appalls me. I 
thank God daily for the use of His 
wisdom and His shoulders to lighten 


~ ®President of Oklahoma Presbyterian College, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


“By 
Their 


Fruits” 


By Amy Robinson* 


my load. I feel that without the ex- 
periences I had at O. P. C. I should 
never, no never, have been able to 
attempt this job. Thank God for O. 
I 

There is no place where our Chris- 
tian living is tested more than in the 
home, What kind of homemakers do 
O. P. C. girls make? One of our In- 
dian girls who married before gradu- 
ation makes her home in Durant. She 
has two lovely children, the older of 
whom attended the kindergarten at 
O. P. C. last year. This former stu- 
dent is one of the mainstays of the 
women’s work in the East Side Pres- 
byterian Church of the city, She and 
her husband are working together to 
maintain a Christian home for them- 
selves and their two children. Many 
others throughout Oklahoma‘and the 
surrounding states, like this mother, 
are using the training received at O. 
P. C. in their homes and churches. 

Our Church as a whole is now reap- 
ing fruit of seed sown at O. P. C. 
through the teaching of God’s Word 
and through the training given here 
in Christian living and leadership. In 
the last year alone two graduates have 
gone to foreign fields and another has 
volunteered for foreign service. One 
is at the Training School preparing 
for full-time Christian work. Seven 
recent graduates are now serving in 
Home Mission schools in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Missouri. During the past 
five years six O. P. C. girls have given 
at least one year of service at the Pres- 
byterian School for Mexican Girls at 





Two Indian girls dressed in costume. 


Taft, Texas, and during this time five 
have come back to help in the pro- 
gram at O. P. C. 

Some of the fruits of training given 
at O. P. C. are to be found in the 
summer work done by our students. 
Probably the churches of Indian Pres- 
bytery have profited most by this 


service of our girls. For years our 


Four O.P.C. girls planning to do full-time 
Christian service. Left to right: Mary Lee 
Haraughty, now in Japan as missionary; 
Dorothy Faye Wilson, still a student; 
Louisa Rodriguez, now at A.T.S.; and 
Betty Sue Hotenser, still a student. 
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girls, many of them meétnbets of In- 
dian Presbytery, under the supervi- 
sion of an adult leader, have helped 
to make it possible to have a daily va- 
cation church school in practically 
every church of this Presbytery. 

This does not take into account the 
contribution that O. P. C. has made 
during the years through such fields 
as the Indian Service, nursing, labora- 
tory technician work, public school 
systems of the Southwest, secretarial 
work, home demonstration agencies, 
and many other such occupations for 
women, We believe that the Christian 
influence of this school in all these 
fields is far-reaching and beyond 
value. Hardly a community in South- 
eastern Oklahoma is without Indian 
young women who are serving in 
their churches and communities more 
zealously because of the training and 
the inspiration they received at O. 
Pt. 

There are many phases of our living 
at O. P. C. that can be carried over 
into the lives of our graduates as they 
go out into the world to take up their 
lifework. We have seen this happen 
in the life of one who with a Catholic 
background was zealous for her Prot- 
estant faith while in school and was 
able to help others struggling with 
difficulties growing out of a similar 
background. She hopes to go to a mis- 
sion field where Catholicism is the 
dominant religion. Another mothered 
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Susie and Sallie (two fullblood Semi- 
nole sisters who have been at O. P. C. 
since they began school) with such 
care and love that she surely will be 
better prepared to love and care for 
the children of Japan as she serves in 
that land. Recently four members of 
our staff and two friends visited our 
graduate who recently went to Mex- 
ico City. There she and another new 
missionary have a five-room apart- 
ment, When we arrived in Mexico 
City, we found much to our amaze- 
ment that these two had places for all 
six of us to sleep and were prepared 
to serve us meals cooked in their 
kitchen and that of the missionary 
family downstairs. This ability to 
make her household elastic and this 
“Indian” hospitality may have been 
partially acquired at O, P. C. by this 
former member of our household. 
One of the most interesting and out- 
standing phases of the life at O. P. C. 
is the manner in which girls and staff 
members with such different back- 
grounds learn to live and work hap- 
pily together. For Indians, Anglo- 


Americans, and Latin-Americans to 
learn from each other’ in such a way 
that they can respect differences is 
not always easy. But those of us who 
have seen individuals grow and de- 
velop in their understanding and ap- 
preciation of those very different 
from themselves realize the value of 
the training received from living with 
an inter-racial group. We have seen 
many life-long friendships formed be- 
tween girls from these different racial 
groups, which have surely enriched 
the life of each. Also, we have seen 
girls take responsible positions and 
fill them in a gratifying way because 
they have lived with and learned to 
love and understand individuals of 
different races. 

Looking back on fifty-five years of 
Christian service, O. P. C. is blessed 
with being able to see the rich fruits 
of many who have served in this 
work. Those working here today re- 
dedicate themselves to this work with 
the prayer that there may be a more 
abundant harvest of fruits under the 
leadership of Christ, our true Head. 





If I Only Had a Bible 


By Masina H. Shaver* 


Maria Aparecida was a serious 
minded little girl of twelve, with soft 
brown eyes that twinkled when you 
spoke to her, and a sort of angelic 
smile at times that seemed to remind 
you of the Madonna for whom she 
was named. 

At our Escola Evangelica Arm- 
strong in Campo Belo she was intro- 
duced to the Bible. It was understood 
that all the boarding students should 
attend all the regular services at the 
church. Maria Aparecida sat there 
listening very attentively to every 
word the pastor said. She would 
stretch her little neck to peer over at 
a neighbor’s hymnal when the con- 
gregation sang. Here everyone owns 
his own hymnal if he can afford one. 
She attended the Bible classes in our 
school and learned to read, under- 
stand, and love the Bible. 

At the close of school, we thought: 
“What a pity for even one of these 
students whom we have come to love 
so much, to leave here for the holi- 


_*Mrs. Kenneth C. Shaver, evangelistic mis- 
sionary, Campo Belo, Brazil. 


days without owning a Bible and 
hymnal.” We bought up a supply of 
both and began to inquire among 
those who did not have Bibles to find 
who were really interested and would 
cherish a Bible if they had one. We 
went to the Bible teacher for some of 
the information we needed and when 
we asked about Maria Aparecida, say- 
ing we wanted to give her a Bible and 
hymnal, she almost cried for joy as 
she explained, “Oh, she just said to 
me yesterday, ‘Dona Maria, what am 
I going to do? Here I have learned to 
read and to love the Bible. I won’t be 
back next year because I’m graduat- 
ing, and when I get home there will 
be no Bible. What am I going to do? 
If I only had a Bible!’” 

When we sent for Maria, she en- 
tered the room timidly and wonder- 
ingly. We tried at once to put her at 
ease, and when we presented to her 
the Bible and hymnal as gifts of love, 
she clasped them to her and a big tear 
trickled from each pretty brown eye. 
“Oh, thank you so much, Now I 
have a Bible! Thank you very much.” 

















Main street of one of the commercial centers that have grown up in the area of our Congo Mission. This is Sun- 
day, market day in- most towns. 


FTER WORLD WAR I there 
was a catchy ditty that ran, 


“How’re ya gonna keep them down 
on the farm, 
After they’ve seen Paree?” 


It referred, of course, to the soldiers 
who had been taken from rural life 
and brought into contact with the 
many allurements of large cities. One 
could apply the sentiments of the 
song to native life in the Congo to- 
day, for there has been a tremendous 
drift toward the urban centers. 
About thirty years ago, I walked 
through a collection of scattered 
houses in a small African village. It 
was similar to thousands of others 
throughout the Congo, and its. name, 
Kinshasa, had no particular signifi- 
cance to the casual visitor. Today the 
village is called Leopoldville, and it is 
the capital of the Belgian Congo. The 
few African huts have mushroomed 
into a village of 150,000 people, and 
its handful of whites of that period 
of thirty years ago has increased to a 
well-populated city of some 15,000 
inhabitants drawn from the four cor- 
ners of the earth. The city boasts of 
a large cotton mill with thousands of 
workers. Large busses carry thou- 


*Evangelistic missionary, Luebo, Africa. 
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Urbanization 


in the Congo 


By John Morrison* 


sands of Africans to the shipyard and 
to factories of divers kinds, A stranger 
accustomed to the storybook ideas of 
Africa might well be pardoned for 
standing in a state of bewilderment 
and asking himself if this were really 
Congo. 

I sometimes wonder if only strangers 
would be subject to this state of mind. 
We who have grown in years of serv- 
ice as Congo has grown in its knowl- 
edge of the complicated system we 
call civilization have to pause now 
and again to look back along the trail 
and to peer into the future to try to 
get our bearings. Leopoldville has been 
reproduced in miniature throughout 
our territory of Congo, that portion 
calléd the Kasai, where our ten mis- 
sionary stations lie. Youth have grad- 


uated from our schools, and with a 
wave of the hand, have drifted off to 
the El Dorados of urban centers. One 
runs across them as one passes through, 
and stops for a brief talk. “What are 
you doing?” “Oh, I’m a clerk in the 
bank,” or “a tax-collector,” or “a sales- 
man,” or “a hospital assistant.” Many 
of them look prosperous and give one 
the impression that they have gradu- 
ated from another school, that of the 
knowledge of life. 

It took us some time to realize that 
a new responsibility had been added 
to our usual routine. We looked upon 
these centers as we looked upon the 
villages scattered throughout our area, 
for after all, had not all of these peo- 
ple come from these environments? 
What, perhaps, we failed to realize 
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was that here we had the intellectual 
cream of African constituencies, the 
men with ambition, the pioneers who 
were willing to sever ties of home 
and safety and strike out into the un- 
certain life of heterogeneous settle- 
ments where tribal life, its customs, 
its patterned path, would be of no 
help and a new life of adjustment 
would begin. We have been so slow 
in appraising the situation, that today, 
with one or two exceptions, such as 
Luluabourg, we are still as we were 
when these places began to attract 
our youth. 

The forces of evil, however, lost 
no time, and moved in with many 
“fruits that looked good to the eye.” 
An adolescent generally has to have 
someone or something for a goal, or 
perhaps for a copybook, and the Con- 
go young man or woman, traveling 
rapidly along the path of sophistica- 
tion, looked at the man for whom he 
worked. In a land where Sunday is 
reverenced, if at all, only until Mass 
has been said, and where gambling, 
drinking, and immorality provide 
sources of humor instead of tragedy, 
where lotteries are run by the Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the “Native 
Welfare Fund,” Christian standards 
that had been held up by the mission- 
ary as the only right ones became 
blurred. The scanty spiritual attention 
the youth received, due, as a rule, to 
lack of missionary personnel, left him 
open to the pressure and persuasions 
of a new code of life that presented 
a spurious superiority. 


Need for Eight Urban Stations 


Now we realize that many of these 
young men and women are the future 
leaders of this country, and that where 
their treasure is, there will their heart 
be also. We have already begun the 
process of spiritual rehabilitation, and 
in some of these urban centers, have 
developed a lay leadership that augurs 
well, but we must provide them with 
equipment other than that which we 
use in the little village of thatched 
huts. Although the prospect is dim, 
very dim indeed, yet it would be no 
overemphasis to place a missionary 
couple at each of these eight centers. 
The Roman Church, always alert to 
impending changes, has a Mission sta- 
tion at most of them, often built by 
the Government or monopolist com- 
panies. These stations do a persistent 
work, Of course, they can no longer 
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say with Peter, “Silver and gold have 
I none,” but we have often taken up 
the refrain ourselves, until sometimes 
the African is inclined to believe that 
it is our theme song. 

What do we plan to do about it? 
In these eight centers there is only 
one that has a permanent building. 
We need permanent schools, churches, 
houses for the pastors and teachers. 
Yesterday one of the teachers came 
to me and asked when he wouid be 
able to get a house in which to live 
with his family. The Christians had 
built him part of a house, the walls 
and the framework for the roof, but 
there was no material with which to 
cover it. It’s a mud hut, but I was 
unable to find any material for a roof. 
There are three kinds of grass and a 
species of palm leaf, but the nearest 
place where one could find them was 
about thirty miles away. I appealed 
to the government official but he re- 
plied that he couldn’t get enough to 
cover the houses for his policemen. 
Permanent buildings are the solution, 
but these are costly, comparatively 
speaking, in Congo. 

So our faithful African workers con- 
tinue under severe handicaps, and it 
doesn’t add to their prestige to see 
them with dilapidated equipment 
when the clerk round the corner sits 
on the porch of his brick cottage 
while the young children sit in the 
shade of a tree to learn their lessons. 

A teacher gets four dollars a month. 
The government here at Luebo has 
set a minimum salary of five dollars 
for the unskilled laborer, such as the 
man who cuts grass (when you are 
watching him). Subsidies have come 
from the Congo Government for our 
station schools, but we are still hop- 
ing that some aid may become avail- 
able for the schools of these urban 
centers. 

As a rule, these centers have groups 
of Christians who are liberal in their 
gifts to the Church, and maintain 
their faith in the midst of temptation. 
They deserve better than what we 
have given them during recent years, 
and it is our hope that the granting 
of the Birthday Gift of the Women 
of the Church this year will open up 
a new era, where we can provide 
Christian centers, not only to sustain 
the faith of our Christians, but to 
provide social centers also, Then the 
cabaret, the dance hall, and other evils 
may be seen in their true light. 


Some Suggestions 
for Prayer 


“As we stand halfway through this 
century of power let us consider 
the most important power known 
to man, the power of God unto 
salvation.” 

—Benjamin Rice Lacy, Jr. 


Let us praise God for His power to 
redeem sinners and cause them to 


grow to be saints, 


“When the Bible was a known book 
and when men read it, studied it, 
believed it, and followed it, there 
was a poise in living, and a confi- 
dence that truth was greater than 
falsehood. Also there was a sense 
of the dignity and the power of 
man which comes when he unites 
himself with God in carrying out 
God’s purpose.” 

—Fred Pierce Corson. 


Let us pray that Christians return to 
the regular reading of God’s Word 
and to prayer; that they more closely 

unite with God’s great purpose. 
“To be genuinely religious (Chris- 
tian) you and I must live for some- 

thing beyond ourselves.” 

—Homer J. Armstrong. 


Let us pray that this year every Chris- 
tian .will come to invest his life in 
worthy causes and contribute to 
worthy enterprises. 

“It will do us all good to tarry a 
little while at the ancient ‘wailing 
wall’ and let our tears fall for suf- 
fering millions.” 

—Frank E. Davison. 


Let us pray that we learn from Christ 
the way of love and come to have a 
spirit of compassion for the suffering 
people of the world. 


Let us pray: 
“Our wills are ours, we know not how 
Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine.” 

“The only thing that this religion of 
Jesus needs is somebody who will 
do something about it.” 

—Paul E. Scherer. 


Let us pray that we all may be awak- 
ened in this church year to accept our 
responsibility as those commissioned 
by Christ to make Him known, 





tere, 





























Left, Fukiko Morioka, student at Sei- 
wa Girls’ High School, Kochi, Japan, 
was baptized last Christmas. 


Below, Pre-ministerial students study 
Bible with Dr. W. A. McIlwaine in a 
Japanese Church while they wait for 
the completion of the new men’s col- 
lege at Zentsuji. 








Left, The Church has many 
“schools of the prophets” scat- 
tered over the mission fields. 
This is the new seminary build- 
ing at Campinas, Brazil. 


Right, Mr. and Mrs. 
Punt of our Congo 
Mission are hosts at a 
garden party in honor 
of the graduating class 
of the Monitor School. 


A Look at the 


Mission 


Africa Schools Pupils 
Primary schools 1251 33,979 
Secondary training 32 
Normal schools 176 
Bible schools 118 
Total teaching force 

(including nationals) 1582 

Brazil Schools Pupils 
Kindergartens 5 74 
Primary schools 28 1777 
Secondary 3 754 
Colleges I 58 
Normal schools 3 83 
Theological seminaries 2 29 
Industrial training 2 151 
Total teaching force 

(including nationals) 152 

Portugal Schools Pupils 

Seminaries I 
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e Work of our 


Right top, Tamako Otsu- 
bo, a third-year student 


at the Seiwa Girls’ High 
n Cc oO & School in Kochi, Japan. 
: Right center, Mari Hashi- 
moto, a sophomore at Sei- 
wa Girls’ High School in 
Kochi. 


Lower right, Two boys of 
the Presbytery’s Bible 
School at Cuatepec, Mex- 
ico, sift sand to help in 


Japan Schools Pupils the repairs of the two 
Secondary schools 2 1884 buildings recently bought 
Colleges and universities 3 1200 -d = mission for the 
Theological seminaries 1 12 ere 
Teaching force Below, Paulinho is a Bra- 

(including nationals) 99 re Po ated 2 

Mexico Schools Pupils 

Normal and training 
schools 3 55 
Theological seminaries 1 21 


Students studying in state 
schools, living in Mission 





hostel 110 
Teaching force 
(including nationals) 18 
a 
| Ecuador Schools Pupils 
| Primary School I 57 
Teachers 4 
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The story of the birth of a school which 
has contributed much to the Church 


A Venture of 


Faith 


Probably the most important change 
that has taken place in the life of the 
church in the past fifty years has been 
the growing participation of the laity 
in church affairs, and the consequent 
development of lay leadership. 

At the beginning of the century the 
work of the church was largely in the 
hands of the pastor and such persons 
as he might persuade to assist him. 
The woman’s organization of the lo- 
cal church was frequently called “The 
Pastor’s Aid Society,” and it looked 
to the pastor to guide its activities. 

There were, of course, women and 
a few men who served as Sunday- 
school teachers, but most of them had 
no training for their task. Other than 
the pastor, few churches had any em- 
ployee except the sexton. As late as 
1914, the writer was serving a down- 
town city church, with six or eight 
hundred members, which had never 
considered the advisability of provid- 
ing its pastor with any sort of salaried 
assistance, secretarial or otherwise. 
The church was sending some women 
to the foreign mission field, but they 
had little preparation for work that 
awaited them. 

About the turn of the century, a 
few men and women of faith and 
vision became concerned about this 
situation. There were unordained men 
and devout women throughout the 
church who could render vitally im- 
portant service to the cause of Christ 
if they were given an opportunity and 
adequate preparation. The Church 
had five seminaries to train ministers, 


*President, General Assembly’s Training 
School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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By Henry Wade DuBose* 


The original faculty at Assembly’s 
Training School: 1) W. W. Moore, 
D.D.; 2) Mr. W. C. Smith; 3) Miss 
Anna Branch Binford; 4) Rev. Wil- 
liam Megginson, Dean; 5) Dr. Rus- 
sell Cecil, D.D.; 6) Miss Elizabeth 
McE. Shields; 7) Rev. W. E. Hutch- 
ison; 8) Rev. Wesley Baker; 9) 
Rev. M. R. Turnbull; 10) Dr. Ed- 
ward Mack, D.D.; 11) Dr. E. C. 
Caldwell, D.D.; 12) Dr. Walter L. 
Lingle, D.D.; 13) Rev. O. E. Buch- 
holz. 


but not an institution of any kind to 
train lay workers. The time was ripe 
for an important new development. 

In such an hour God has a way of 
planting in the minds of one or more 
of his servants a germinal idea. It was 
so in this case. From 1898 to 1901 
there was serving as pastor of one of 
the churches of Nashville, Tennessee, 
a man whose name was A. L. Phillips. 
He was the son of a teacher who had 
served as professor of mathematics in 
both Davidson College and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Dr, A. L. 
Phillips was a man of great energy, 
genial humor, and much enthusiasm. 
He was an ardent believer in the Sun- 
day school and in Christian education, 
but he was also keenly aware of the 
ineffectiveness of much of the work 
of the Sunday school. 


Dr. Phillips Saw Need 


The great need as Dr. Phillips saw 
it was for a school in which lay men 
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and women could be trained for ef- 
fective Christian service. Dr. Phillips 
shared his idea with Dr. Payne, Presi- 
dent of Peabody College, who was a 
Presbyterian elder and who heartily 
concurred in the minister’s plan. As a 
result of their joint efforts a training 
school for lay workers was actually 
established in Nashville. It ran for 
three years, but in 1901 it was closed 
for lack of funds. In that same year 
the General Assembly elected Dr. 
Phillips as Secretary of Sunday School 
and Young People’s Work. Moving 
to Richmond, Virginia, he brought 
with him the deep conviction that the 
church must have a school for the 
training of lay workers. 

As he travelled over the church in 
his new position, he became more and 
more convinced that the church must 
have a better trained leadership to im- 
prove the quality of its Sunday school 
and young people’s work. This idea 
he constantly shared with others. Dr. 
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Walter L. Lingle, to whom we are 
indebted for an accurate account of 
these facts, has written, “I think it 
can be truly said that the General As- 
sembly’s Training School was born in 
the heart of Dr. A. L. Phillips,” 

But, as broad’ rivers are formed by 
the confluence of a number of tribu- 
taries, so the interest and efforts of 
Dr. Phillips in this matter were sup- 
plemented by other important streams 
of influence. Even before 1900 an 
effort was made to establish a training 
school for lay workers in Clinton, 
South Carolina, and for a time such 
an institution was actually conducted 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia, where 
the Assembly then maintained a home 
and school for the widows and chil- 
dren of deceased ministers and mis- 
sionaries. 

To these indications of the unfold- 
ing purpose of God, there was added 
another that resulted in the perma- 
nent location of the needed institu- 
tion in Richmond, Virginia. 

In 1907, Miss Annie Wilson, a young 
lady of Richmond, who was a candi- 
date for foreign mission service, ap- 
proached President Walter W. Moore 
of Union Theological Seminary with 
the request that she be permitted to 
study in the seminary, since the 
church had no school in which she 
could secure the training that she 
needed. Dr. Moore was so impressed 
with the problem that was indicated 
by Miss Wilson’s request, that in 1908 
Union Seminary conducted “A Train- 
ing School for Women,” with four- 
teen students enrolled. For the follow- 
ing year there were so many applica- 
tions that Dr. Moore was convinced 
of the need for an independent insti- 
tution, of which he became a strong 
and persistent advocate. 


Actual Beginning of Training 
School 


In 1911 Dr. Phillips appealed to the 
General Assembly to take definite 
steps toward the establishment of the 
school of which he had so long 
dreamed. As a result of that appeal 
and the Assembly’s consequent action, 
on Wednesday evening, November 4, 
1914, The General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School for Lay Workers opened 
its doors. That, however, can be said 
only in a figurative sense. For the new 
Training School had neither a door 
nor a wall on which to hang one. 

During the school’s first session 
classes were conducted in the build- 
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ing of the Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication, which then stood on 
ground now covered by a part of 
Miller and Rhoads department store 
in Richmond, Virginia. Boarding stu- 
dents, of whom there were only three 
that year, had to make such living 
arrangements as they could. There 
were twenty-three day students. The 
only full-time member of the faculty 
and the only one who drew a salary, 
was the Rev. William Megginson who 
was the school’s first dean, Classes 





Dean William Megginson. 


were taught by members of the Semi- 
nary faculty and of the staff of the 
Committee of Publication. 

After its first year the school was 
moved to the vicinity of the Semi- 
nary, occupying first one and then 
several rented residences. The enroll- 
ment rapidly increased, and for sev- 
eral years all available space was 
packed with students. A fascinating 
dream had become a reality, and The 
General Assembly’s Training School 
had been launched upon a course of 
usefulness, in which it has prepared 
for Christian service more than three 
thousand students, and has made a 
great contribution to various phases 
of the Church’s work. 

For several years, however, the new 
institution rested on very insecure 
foundations. It had no property, no 


petmarieiit faculty, and no dssuted 
source of income. It was in very truth 
a venture of faith. For its initial sup- 
port funds had been secured from 
two sources, from the Presbyterians 
of Richmond, Virginia, and from 2 
generous woman in the city of New 
York. 

“Mr. Owsley Sanders,” says Df: 
Lingle, “was an elder in the Ginter 
Park church, and should be thought 
of as one of the founders of A. T. S. 
He was president of the Presbyterian 
League of Richmond, and under his 
leadership the League raised a good 
many thousands of dollars for the 
proposed training school. In the mean- 
time Dr. Walter W. Moore secured 
from Mrs. Kennedy of New York 
three thousand dollars a year for thre 
years for the school. P 

“At the end of the third year,” con- 
tinues Dr. Lingle, “the funds that had 
been raised were exhausted, and addi- 
tional funds had to be raised, It was 
hard sledding. Toward the close of 
the fourth year Dean Megginson ac- 
cepted a position as Superintendent 
of the Presbyterian Orphanage at 
Lynchburg, where he rendered a 
noble service until his retirement. I 
doubt whether the friends of the 
Training School have ever realized 
how large a debt they owe to Mr. 
Megginson for those four years of 
pioneer service.” 


Dr. Lingle Named Dean 


From this point the central figure 
in the story of the Training School 
was Dr. Walter L. Lingle himself. At 
President W. W. Moore’s suggestion, 
and with the approval of the Semi- 
nary’s Board of Trustees, Dr. Lingle, 
though carrying a heavy load as pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Sem- 
inary, and with various additional 
duties, consented to become acting 
dean of the Training School, where 
he was also teaching. For eleven years, 
except for one year when Dr. F. T. 
McFaden served as president, Dr. 
Lingle was the guiding head of the 
insitution, and it was he who gave it 
substantial foundations. Encouraged 
by his leadership, friends began to 
lend a helping hand. Contributions 
were secured to purchase three resi- 
dences and some vacant lots, which 
were subsequently sold, 

A new day dawned for the infant 
institution when the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, under the 

















Dr. Walter L. Lingle as he looked when at A.T.S. 


leadership of Mr. R. E. Magill, gave 
it fifty thousand dollars, which was 
used to purchase the campus upon 
which the Training School now 
stands. 

No phase of this story is more in- 
teresting than the account of how 
Watts Hall, the school’s splendid 
dormitory, came to be. At the sug- 

estion of the late Dr. D. H. Scanlon, 
or many years pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Durham, 
North Carolina, Dr. Lingle laid be- 
fore Mrs. George W. Watts the plans 
and needs of the Training School. 
Mrs. Watts, who had inherited a large 
fortune from her husband, a godly 
elder and benefactor of good causes, 
was herself a devout and exceedingly 
generous person. She gave more than 
$250,000 to erect Watts Hall in mem- 
ory of her husband. Subsequently she 
gave the Training School one hun- 
dred thousand dollars to endow the 
president’s chair. So Mrs. Watts, who 
afterwards married Governor Cam- 
eron Morrison of North Carolina, be- 
came the Training School’s greatest 
benefactor. 


Through a campaign conducted in 
the Synod, the Presbyterians of Vir- 
ginia partially provided for the build- 
ing known as Virginia Hall. Faculty 
homes were made possible by a “birth- 
day offering” from the Women of 
the Church and a gift of fifty thou- 
sand dollars from Mrs, Jessie Kenan 
Wise of Wilmington, North Carolina. 

In 1924 Dr. Lingle was induced to 
accept the presidency of the Train- 
ing School on a full-time basis. With 
this account of how the Training 
School came to be, the present article 
must end. How God has continued 
to bless the school and through it has 
blessed the church is another interest- 
ing story, among the happy features 
of which are the 1948 Birthday Gift 
of the Women of the Church, a splen- 
did legacy received from Mr. W. W. 
Williamson of Danville, Virginia, and 
more recently, a handsome bequest in 
the will of Mr. Harvey C. Wise of 
Lexington, Virginia, and gifts from 
the school’s alumnae, to be applied 
to the Martin Ryerson Turnbull En- 
dowment Fund, to endow the chair 
of Bible. 


[New Power 
for Today 
WAKE UP 
OR 


BLOW UP 


America: Lift the World 


or Lose it 
Frank C. 
Laubach 


Every American is 
asking: 


ow can 
we stop world-wide | 





Communist aggres- 
sion? Must we 
chance a devastat- 
ing Atomic War? 
Is there a hope for 
peace? For §sur- 
vival? Dr. Lau- 
bach’s on-the-spot 
observations  con- 
firm his belief: the 
world’s wounds 
can be healed be- 
fore they fester 
under the poison- 
: ous influence of the 

Kremlin. Here is the Christian plan 
for world peace. 





Timely, Challenging, Constructive. 
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FEAR 


A Timely Book for a 
Troubled World 


G. Ernest Thomas 


People so often ask, 
‘‘Where can I find 
peace of mind?— 
soul?” 
Here are the Chris- 
tian answers. The 
author, taking the 
Christian point of 
view, draws from the 
knowledge of human 
nature modern psy- 
chology has revealed, 
and describes the 
faith that can drive 
out doubts and fears. 
A book for those 
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LADDER OF LIGHT 


The Meaning of the 
Beatitudes 
Harold B. Walker 


| Peace of 
4 


Demonstrating that the | 
Beatitudes are realis- 
tic and relevant in con- 
temporary life, Dr. 
Walker proves they 
lead to the “brave new 
world” of which we | 
dream. He designed 
this book for all who 
would live more abun- 
dantly in the light of 
the Master’s creed. 


$2.25 





at your local bookstore 
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You know the story of The Littlest 
Angel which is a very beautiful fig- 
ment of someone’s imagination. Well, 
maybe it actually happened—it’s such 
a nice story that it seems perhaps it 
could have happened. But I want to 
tell you about “The Littlest Mission- 
ary”—and this is not imagination—it 
is a true-to-life story. 

There lives in the town of Cam- 
pinas, in the state of Sao Paulo, in the 
land of Brazil, a beautiful little girl 
named Ruth Anne. Her parents are 
studying Portuguese in the language 
school here, but Ruth Anne doesn’t 
have to study; she learns the language 
simply by hearing it. She is two and 
one-half years old, has blonde curly 


*Missionary in Campo Belo, Brazil. 
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hair, big brown expressive eyes, and a 
peaches-and-cream complexion. Her 
winsome ways are responsible for the 
accumulation of a large and growing 
circle of friends. When the occasion 
arises, she can be very alluring and 
yet shy and retreating at the same 
time. For example, after she had al- 
lowed herself to be kissed by her 
“Uncle Ken” on several previous visits 
to her home, he asked her another 
time in the presence of several grown- 
ups, expecting to get the usual re- 
ward, but she surprised him by flash- 
ing those big brown eyes at him and 


saying with a dig of her curly little’ 


head, “Depois” (after, or later). 

She speaks both English and Portu- 
guese with equal aplomb, However, 
she has a sixth sense which tells her 





By Mrs. Kenneth C. Shaver* 


The Littlest 


M issionary 


Come, see my Jesus Book! 


to whom to speak English and to 
whom to speak Portuguese. With 
some of us poor missionaries who are 
still struggling with the language, she 
has the courtesy and consideration to 
speak English. Sometimes she will 
come out at us with a favorite Portu- 
guese expression, like “Depois.” With 
her nurse, the family cook, and her 
little Brazilian friends, she always 
speaks Portuguese. 

Ruth Anne has a pretty book her 
mother has fixed for her by pasting 
into a scrapbook beautiful color pic- 
tures about the life of Jesus and other 
Bible stories. Ruth Anne calls this her 
“Jesus Book.” She stands or sits on 
the steps of her home with her “Jesus 
Book” and as her little Brazilian 
friends come by, she invites them to 
come and hear about Jesus. She ex- 
plains to them in Portuguese about 
the pictures and the stories connected 
with them. One day the little shoe- 
shine boy came by and Ruth Anne’s 
mother gave him a pair of her shoes 
to shine. Ruth Anne seized her op- 
portunity to tell a “Jesus story.” She 
began by using the shoeshine stand 
for a pulpit as she explained to the 
boy about the picture. He started on 
one shoe, expressing only casual in- 
terest at first in the story, and then 
his curiosity and interest mounted, 
and he dropped the shoe and listened 
intently to Ruth Anne’s amazing 
story. 

Thus, our “Littlest Missionary” is 
definitely making an impression upon 
young Brazil. She puts some of us 
older ones to shame by being con- 
stantly on the job. In the language 
that the littlest ones can understand, 
she tells her story—Jesus’ story. Many 
of these little ones will remember one 
day that the first time they heard the 
story of Jesus, it was as told to them 
by “The Littlest Missionary.” 
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Actors in the 


Every year, in countless churches 
across the nation, religious drama 
bursts forth in a hundred ways. Heir 
to a grand tradition, direct descen- 
dant of the miracle piay of the Mid- 
dle Ages, religious drama of the pres- 
ent day serves a number of purposes. 

Church groups rely on plays to 
raise funds for their work; the church 
school uses it to instruct its pupils in 
an enjoyable manner; young adults 
and adult groups find it a sociable 
way to provide activities for the 
group. 

People love to act. Most of them 
find the stage has an aura of glamour 
that rubs off on them while they act. 
Some like to design and paint scenery. 
A few find an outlet for their ad- 
ministrative abilities. Some find es- 
cape. For a short while Johnny Jones 
is the missionary in deepest Africa, 
while his sister Sally becomes Mary 
Magdalene, living in the time of Jesus. 


*This article was made available through the 
syndicated services of the International Council 
of Religious Education and the courtesy of 
Highroad. 

**Thomas B. Haggard is a religious journalist 
and free-lance writer. 


Church Hall’ 


In olden times, the church found 
plays an easy way to instruct their 
illiterate communicants. For several 
centuries the stage was dominated by 
religious works. 

After the Reformation, things thea- 
trical had a poor reception in church 
circles. In turn, things religious had 
a poor reception in theatrical circles. 
But in recent years, results have 
shown that each can use the other. 
Religious plays and motion pictures 
have been well received, while studies 
indicate religious drama can play an 
important part in church activities. 

More and more churches desiring 
to offer a means of fellowship to large 
numbers of youth and adults have in- 
vestigated the possibilities of religious 
drama groups and little theaters— 
usually with good result. But this is a 
new type of religious drama. Gone 
are the stereotyped characters and 
wooden dialogue that marked so 
many church plays, pushed into the 
wings by modern, well-written dra- 
mas, authored by experts. 

The cardboard wings and painted 
crowns belonging to the Sunday- 


By Thomas B. Haggard** 


school angels are still around for the 
yearly pageant, but they are gradually 
giving way to modern plays for chil- 
dren, written by experts for the pur- 
pose of developing Christian charac- 
ter. 

And entering from the wings, along 
with the new style of plays, are the 
new workers in the religious field: 
experts in religious drama. 

Still a rather untapped field, reli- 
gious drama workers find their jobs an 
uncharted road. Some denominations 
have drama workers on their boards 
and committees, but many double-in- 
brass between audio-visual work and 
the religious stage. 

Some have jobs in their home 
towns, finding time to work in the 
local church and in state-wide pro- 
jects. 

And just what is a religious drama 
worker’s job? Like almost all other 
church jobs, it covers many things, 
depending on the denomination pro- 
gram, size of the budget and the tools 
available with which to work. 

On local levels, it might be plan- 
ning and running religious drama 
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By Nancy McLaurine Lee * 


When I arrived at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in Auburn, Alabama, 
on December 28, and was presented 
with a room number and a huge and 
complicated ‘map of the campus, my 
heart sank. To be frank, I felt lost. But 
that feeling left as soon as I got into 
the swing of the conference. 

Looking back to Auburn after 
weeks of busy life on my own col- 
lege campus, I find it hard to realize 
that I was actually there. It was such 
a short conference, and yet what a 
great deal of territory we covered, in 
crossing the campus as well as spiritu- 
ally! To know that here in this one 
place were gathered so many of the 
young people of our church and that 
all of us were concerned together in 


_*Student at Agnes Scott College, from Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 
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groups and seminars either for the 
local church or on state-wide levels. 

Higher up, it might be work in de- 
veloping material for the local church 
programs, finding suitable dramatists 
and writers, and preparing instruction 
books and aids for the local church. 

Or it could be in the writing 
branch; writing and arranging ma- 
terial especially for the church drama 
group. This is more important than 
it might seem. A good religious drama 
should have a plot as interesting as 
anything in the secular field. It should 
avoid the problem of too large a cast, 
or one with too many male parts, and 
should be written so both the large 
city church and the smaller country 
church can produce it without too 
much trouble. 

Good religious dramatists are hard 
to find. Some work on outright sales, 
while others receive a royalty from 
each performance of their play. To 
overcome this royalty problem, many 
church boards are buying more ma- 
terial on an outright purchase basis 
—paying in most cases prices equal 
to secular fields. 

What kind of career does this field 
offer? Hard to say. Openings are—at 
present—few. But to a well-trained 
young person, ready to devote a 
knowledge of the job and a sincere 
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Christian vocation, they are available. 
Most important is the feeling that 
Christian religious drama is a useful 
part of religious education and work. 
Second is the knowledge of the 
field. Many workers are called upon 
to travel, giving lectures and organiz- 
ing seminars on the religious drama. 
You must know and like acting, know 
the history of the theatre, and be 
familiar with most of the thousand 
and one tricks of the stage. 
Religious drama workers must work 
with a hairpin and safety-pin approach 
to the problems of staging. Most 
groups have tiny budgets and must 


‘make their own costumes, scenery, 


and lighting equipment. 

Knowledge of the principles of 
modern religious education is a must. 
While many groups give secular plays, 
the trained worker never loses sight 
of the goal: promoting Christian fel- 


lowship and ideals by means of the 
stage. 

Knowledge of church history and 
religious subjects in general is an- 
other qualification. 

What do you get for all this? 
Salaries are on the same level as 
those of most church workers. You 
receive the pension and hospitaliza- 
tion plans most churches have. Your 
traveling expenses are paid by the de- 
nomination. And best of all, the work 
is the kind you enjoy. Hours and con- 
ditions may not be as regular as the 
average job, but to the person who 
enjoys the type of job where every 
day there are new situations and prob- 
lems, religious drama. is a fine oppor- 
tunity. 

The field is a new one—opportuni- 
ties are available for Christian young 
people who will work hard, think of 
new ideas, and enjoy their work. 





working out for ourselves the theme 
of the conference, “My Life, His Plan, 
Our Mission,” is inspiration and hope 
for these troubled days of 1951. 
Those of us who were at Auburn 
certainly were privileged. It is not 
often that one has the opportunity 
of hearing so many outstanding 
speakers. We heard some of the best 
of our U. S. Presbyterian “local tal- 
ent” in J. G. Patton, Jr., Colonel 
Francis Pickens Miller, William M. 
Elliott, Jr., Vernon S. Broyles, Ken- 
neth J. Foreman, and C. Darby Ful- 
ton. In addition to these were the 
“visiting firemen,” Charles W. Ran- 
son, General Secretary of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in New 
York, and Charles T. Leber, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions in the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. It would be impossible for 
me to tell you what they all said, even 
were I to go through my notes and 
present them to you. The titles, tone, 
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and content of their speeches were so 
very different. At times we were 
made to feel only the hopelessness of 
world conditions; yet we were again 
and again brought to the solution of 
the problem, our individual responsi- 
bility to have faith and be obedient in 
fulfilling God’s mission for our lives. 
Again and again we came to the reali- 
zation of the wonderful possibilities 
in the theme—my life, His plan, our 
mission. With this sense of mission in 
our hearts and in our lives, we will 
have that peace which comes from 
God. 

Not only did we have such out- 
standing speakers, but there were also 
the discussion groups, forums, and 
firesides. I believe the firesides im- 
pressed me the most. Groups of us 
met informally (which even involved 
sitting on the floor!) with leaders 
who discussed with us such problems 
as the Christian attitude toward war, 
Communism, and race; Christian vo- 


cations, cell groups, and the church’s 
ecumenical opportunity. Although we 
failed to solve these problems for the 
world in our discussions, yet it gave 
us a chance to formulate for our- 
selves ideas and attitudes of our own. 

As we met together for the last 
session and as I looked around at all 
the young people there and as I 
listened to the inspiring music of the 
choir, I began to wonder just why, 
after all, we were there and what we 
had accomplished. Then I looked to 
the platform and saw the words of 
the theme, and I knew the answer. 
When our group of fifteen hundred 
young people rose and closed the ser- 
vice with the singing of “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” I could not but think of what 
one of the leaders had said of our 
conference—that if an atom bomb 
had hit and destroyed that assemblage, 
our Church would have suffered a 
setback of a hundred years. 

















A typical caboclo listening to some verses from the Gospel. 


HE SIXTH TRIP to the Belem, 
Para, docks yesterday was not in 
vain. It was late, and even the man 
who usually sits under a tree there 
selling snakes (“They are good to keep 
rats out of your house”) had long 
since unwound his newest pet from 
around his neck, put it in a paper bag, 
and gone home. The S.S. Almirante 
was still far out in Guajara Bay, but 
a launch had brought some passengers 
in. Among them were Sr. Joao Batista 
da Silva, his wife, and two young 
children. Though he could still an- 
swer to the magricelo (the thin man) 
which a Roman Catholic priest in 
derision had called him, he looked 
impressive in his new dark suit bought 
for his recent graduation from semin- 
ary. His intense pleasure at being 
back in the Amazon Valley and free 
to preach the salvation that is in 
Jesus Christ to his fellow countrymen 
was evident in his face and manner. 
The Batista family climbed into the 
Mission-We-Hope Jeep with the mis- 
sionary and bounced over the cobble- 
stones of the wide mango-lined ave- 
nue. They passed modern apartment 
buildings mixed in with the Portu- 
guese tile-fronted houses, almost all 
dark now. As they approached the 
“Teatro da Paz” impressive with its 
statues and marble, but with telltale 


*Evangelistic missionary, Belem, North Brazil 
Mission. 
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retouched Dominico de Angelis paint- 
ings and worn plush-covered rails 
pointing to a bygone splendor, Sr. 
Joao was amazed and delighted to 
learn that permission had _ been 
granted in this Roman stronghold to 
use this, the largest auditorium in the 
city, for the celebration of Bible Sun- 
day. 

The avenue which narrowed and 
changed its name twice, then led past 
the attractive Presbyterian Church, 
bright with a fresh coat of paint in- 
side and out, in preparation for the 
coming presbytery meeting and the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of our work in Belem. For a city of 
more than 200,000 people, the church 
with one hundred and eighty mem- 
bers is small. But it should be kept in 
mind that we have had missionaries in 
Belem only the first three and the 
last two of these fifty years. 

The cobblestones are left behind, 
and after a short stretch of excellent 
new pavement and several miles of 
rough dirt roads, the Jeep enters the 
poverty-stricken suburb, Marambaia, 
which to the Batistas is home. It was 
here that Sr, Joao once threw stones 
on roofs to annoy Protestant wor- 
shipers. Later, to please his wife, he 
attended a service and made a public 
profession of faith in Christ. He did 
not dream at the time that it was 
going to mean giving up his half of 


Road Ahead 


A Report from the 


Amazon 


By Mrs. Donald E. Williams* 


the business he and his brother had 
built up, or that with little formal 
schooling behind him he would spend 
three years studying in our seminary 
over one thousand miles south in 
Recife. But after he left that service 
he suddenly realized that something 
had happened to him, and before he 
went to bed that night, the profes- 
sion he had made became a real and 
settled thing in his heart and life. 

Now he was ready to be ordained 
a minister of the Gospel, and was 
offering himself as a worker to the 
Presbyterian Mission of the Amazon, 
just formed in June, 1950. This is a 
co-operative work of the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil and of the U.S. A. 
and U. S. Churches in America, with 
the latter supplying the first executive 
secretary, Rev. Donald Williams. 

Of the four national workers which 
the new mission inherited from the 
four-year-old work of the Brazilian 
Board of National Missions, one and 
perhaps two will be leaving. Three of 
the four new men who have been 
serving in the work in March began 
their preparation for seminary or 
seminary itself. The fourth, Sr. Ismael 
Bastos, has requested a leave of ab- 
sence to visit his family in the state of 
Ceara. He is anxious to speak person- 
ally, especially to his elderly parents, 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, who since 
he left home has so transformed his 
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life, and through him has attracted 
and won many others. 

With all these vacancies to fill, be- 
sides the innumerable communities 
where evangelical work has never 
been established, where the road 
ahead leads for Sr. Joao is a little 
difficult to determine. He is most 
eager to pioneer, though during vaca- 
tions he has already experienced some 
of the hardships which accompany 
such work—traveling under a hot sun 
or in heavy rains, on foot, or in a 
canoe, or in a truck, or in whatever 
is available; being threatened by suspi- 
cious quick-tempered men; and so 
on, His willingness is encouraging; 
but with the vast Amazon Valley as 
a field, it will take many wiry, en- 
thusiastic Joao Batistas and many 
patient, warmhearted Ismael Bastoses 
and certainly more missionaries from 
the United States to take advantage 
of the tremendous possibilities of this 
storied region. 

At present, with the Jeep on hand, 
emphasis is being placed on the work 
along “the” railroad running one hun- 
dred and sixty miles east of Belem to 
Barganca. Spread out through this 
section live at least one half of the 
one million inhabitants of the state of 
Para. The mission has six congrega- 
tions with other preaching points 
along this route, with one ordained 
and three lay workers. There is a 
steady increase in converts. At each 
end, in Braganca and in a poor suberb 
of Belem, there are also small primary 
schools. 

In the territories of Rio Branco and 
Acre and in the huge state of Ama- 
zonas, there is no established Presby- 
terian work except the self-supporting 
church, at present without a pastor, 
in exotic Manaus. Some of the diffi- 
culties of reaching people in this 
region, as well as in such of the whole 
valley, can readily be seen by only 
a glance at a map of its tangled water- 
ways. No map can be accurate for 
long because the water rises and falls 
as much as fifty feet each year and 
with great abandon makes new 


Top, Approaching Santarem. Center, Life 
is cheap. Smaller coffins are often carried 
on one man’s head. Below, Mr. Williams 
found this believer’s home a good place 
to swing his hammock and spend the night. 
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streams and lakes and islands, and 
erases others, 

But our Mission work stretches the 
length of the Amazon River with 


twenty-six members in Guajara- 
Mirim, in the territory of Guapore 
on the Bolivian border. These peo- 
ple migrated from the Braganca area 
and have been held together by an 
unpaid layman. Word has come re- 
cently that a Roman bishop has in- 
vaded the Presbyterian community 
and has caused the layman to lose his 
government job. Since a trip to in- 
vestigate the situation, to baptize new 
members, and to encourage believers 
is expensive either in time—at least 
a month one way by a wood-burning 
river boat—or in money by com- 
mercial airline, a visit there must be 
postponed, 

Three days by boat southwest from 
Belem and around the Xingu River 
falls by truck, the Altamira church 
is situated, Though still windowless, 
it was erected by believers there even 
before the arrival last year of the first 
regular pastor, Rev. Raimundo Santos. 
His young bride left the great south- 
ern metropolis of Sao Paulo with tales 
ringing in her ears of the wild Indians 
she would encounter there, but so 
far they have had no trouble in that 
line. Instead, their most difficult chal- 
lenge has been ignorance and indif- 
ference. When babies are baptized in 
our church in Brazil the parents 
promise among other things to see 





that they learn to tead—that all-im- 
portant tool for learning God’s ways 
and God’s will for His children from 
God’s Word. To make it possible for 
the parents in Altamira to fulfill this 
promise, the pastor’s wife with an- 
other helper has begun a primary 
school, along with the regular church 
program, The church is making an 
effort to buy an out-board motor to 
facilitate the pastor’s reaching outly- 
ing “colonias.” 

An hour-and-a-half hop by plane 
north from Belem across the mouth 
of “the” river takes us to the territory 
of Amapa and its capital, Macapa, of 
increasing importance because of 
manganese mines nearby. Exactly on 
the equator the mission owns a well- 
located fenced-in 210’ x 180’ lot, now 
planted in corn except for the spot 
where the new congregation and their 
evangelist, Sr. Ismael Bastos, are strug- 
gling to build a church. 

In the cities we see ornate Roman 
Churches and large and frequent 
torch-lighted religious processions. 
We note that even the public schools 
are largely taught by devout and ac- 
tive Roman Catholics. Thousands are 
not even reached by the school sys- 
tem, especially in the interior. Medi- 
cal and dental care are terribly’ in- 
adequate in spite of the numbers of 
doctors concentrated in the cities. In 
the interior it is almost nonexistent. 
Life is cheap. Dr. Darby Fulton, on 
his trip in 1945, expressed the opinion 


Marambaia congregation pose before their church building. 


that the people of the Amazon Valley 
are one of the most neglected groups 
in the world politically, socially, and 
spiritually. 

There are many, young and older, 
who realize the inadequacy of these 
things, who want something better 
for themselves and their country. 

The Amazon has produced many 
grand dreams, and we have ours. We 
trust that it will please God soon to 
make them realities, else we will not 
progress very far on the challenging 
road ahead of us. 

A missionary with special. musical 
ability could have a wonderful en- 
trance into the hearts of the young 
people of Belem, could guide them in 
a forceful and varied program, includ- 
ing an evangelistic campaign through- 
out the city. Many homes are open 
to such Gospel meetings. 

One missionary could spend all his 
time supervising and opening new 
work on the five hundred miles of 
highways and byways east of Belem. 

A school in Belem with high edu- 
cational standards and a positive evan- 
gelical witness would be an enormous 
help to Protestant parents in the /uta 
(fight) of educating their children as 
well as a means of reaching some 
non-Protestants. During holidays the 
school could be used for the training 
and inspiration of Brazilian lay- 
workers, including teachers for pri- 
mary schools in the interior. This 
calls for at least another missionary. 
Somewhere in North Brazil a com- 
plete training school for lay-workers 
is an absolute necessity. 

A missionary with some practical 
medical knowledge could have a two- 
fold ministry doing launch work, 
probably beginning in the straits of 
Breves. An executive-type person 
could handle all business details, and 
with a seaplane do over-all supervi- 
sion and long-range planning. 

As I write I am overwhelmed by 
the tremendous needs of our beloved 
Amazon Valley and the knowledge 
that even these daring dreams will 
only partially meet them. I am 
tempted to wonder if we can really 
make any difference here. Then comes 
to my mind the answer one of the 
first missionaries to China gave when 
the ship’s captain asked, “Do you be- 
lieve you can make any impression 
on China?” His reply, “No, sir, but 
I believe God can.” Under His orders 
we can but go forward. 
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The Stewardship of Talents 





Maybe you do not call yours a talent, but every man has been given some gift 
from God. All do not have the same, but according to the ability of the man, as 
God knows it, He has given gifts. These He calls talents. 

Jesus, interpreting this to His disciples and the importance of being good stew- 
ards of the trust of our gifts, told the story of the talents. (Matthew 25:13-30.) 
His point in telling this story was to make His disciples know that no matter what 
the talent may be it is a trust from God, and it is to be used faithfully for Him. 
The way our gifts differ from those of another does not matter; if they are used 
with equal faithfulness the rewards will be the same. To put it another way the 
fact that there is a distinction in gifts does not necessitate a difference in the reward. 

God gives gifts not just to bless the lives of those who possess them but to be 
used for the profit of Christ’s Kingdom. To the Christian nothing is only for per- 
sonal blessing and enjoyment. God has blessed us that we might be a blessing. The 
light shines in our hearts in order that we might “give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Gifts used aright always increase 
in our hands and open the way to receive yet greater blessings. What we have, be 
it love, faith, money, if shared, grows stronger. 

Jesus seems not to care about quantity, but He does care about quality and 
motive. He is concerned about the spirit of the man, and the spirit He sees as 
clearly in a two-talented man as in a five-talented man. It is not what you have 
but what you do with what you have that counts. 

Accounts must be settled with the Master. His “Well done” awaits every servant 
who makes faithful use of even the smallest gift—the single talent. Note it—Jesus 
did not commend the trust, the increase, or the stewards’ total sum, but only their 
faithfulness. 

Three things awaited these two faithful stewards—the one with the five talents, 
and the one with the two talents. First, praise; then increased trust; and finally joy, 
for they had shared the purpose of their Master and now they could share His joy. 

The unfaithful steward holding the one talent is characterized by the three 
words “wicked,” “slothful,” “unprofitable” or “worthless,” while the reward that 
came to him was loss of what he had, and the result, darkness and suffering. This 
one-talented man was not condemned for doing anything wrong but for not doing 
—not for abuse but for the disuse of what he had. 

We do well to ask ourselves in the light of this parable, “What is that in thy 
hand?” What am I doing with what I have—the gift, talent, or ability that God 
has given me? 

There is place in Christ’s work for the use of every gift which God has given 
to His children. There are gifts given to match every need he would have filled. 
How is it in your church—any need of workers anywhere? Any offices unfilled? 
Any classes without Sunday-school teachers? Any young people’s groups with- 
out sponsors? Any danger you shall have taken from you the gift which God 
has given because you have failed to use it in His service? 

“Tt is required in stewards, that a man be found faithful.” 

“Nothing to do! Thou Christian soul 
Wrapping thee ’round in thy selfish stole, 
Off with the garments of sloth and sin, 
Christ, thy Lord, hath a Kingdom to win.” 


—Janie McCutchen. 












“But Our Children 
Don’t Like It!”’ 


By Pauline Palmer Meek 


Maybe our kids are ornerier than 
the average. 

Anyway, our efforts at Christian 
instruction are sometimes pretty dis- 
couraging. The three children—the 
oldest is seven— take spells of grumb- 
ling because they have to go to 
church. They wiggle and make noises 
while daddy asks the blessing. They 
are outspokenly uninterested in hear- 
ing the Bible read. They get bored 
with saying their nightly prayers. 

So I'll make it clear at the outset 
that if I have any ideas on religious 
training in the home it is not because 
I’ve had any outstanding success with 
my own children. It is rather because 
my failures have made me think. 

The whole thing is something like 
the problem of getting children to 
drink milk. If the parents also drink 
milk it is a lot easier; but even then 
most children occasionally refuse it 
or sometimes declare that they don’t 
like the stuff. The parents then, ac- 
cording to their natures, may try to 
convince the children of the value 
of milk; or they may insist that the 
kid sits there until his glass is empty; 
or they may doctor the milk with 
chocolate syrup; or they may increase 
the amount of milk consumed in soups 
and puddings. But I’ve never heard of 
any conscientious mother writing this 
kind of note: 

“Dear Milkman: Please do not leave 
any more milk. I’m sure milk is whole- 
some and I have no complaint about 
quality of yours; but Junior does not 


like milk. In a few years we may try 
using it again.” 

I have, however, known parents to 
say, “But my children just don’t like 
church (or Bible stories or family 
worship). They’re too young to know 
what it’s all about, so we’re waiting 
until they get older.” The same pa- 
rents may later say, as their children 
approach the teens, “I know we ought 
to go to church (or study the Bible 
or have family worship) but we never 
seem to have time. When we do try, 
it seems so strained; the children just 
don’t like it.” 

A lot of us have approached re- 
ligious training with the false idea that 
it would be easy. We have heard 
about faith that is simple and child- 
like; we have heard that children 
have a beautiful, natural acceptance 
of religious ideas. These things are 
true, thank God. But it is also true 
that children are just as human as 
adults; and when religious require- 
ments seem contrary to their im- 
mediate wishes they are even more 
outspoken than adults in their pro- 
tests. Parents must expect discourage- 
ments. And sometimes parents must 
use considerable ingenuity if religious 
habits are to become regular without 
becoming unpleasantly tiresome. 

I am convinced that an early start 
is the greatest aid to children’s natural 
acceptance of religion. In the little 
rural church we attend it is customary 
to take the babies along from the time 
they are a few weeks old. Our own 


infants, like many others, have some- 
times gone to church without even 
knowing it, being asleep in their 
basket when we left home and still 
sweetly sleeping when we returned. 
From the time they began to notice 
surroundings, the church has been as 
familiar as grandma’s living room. 
This precludes much of the trouble 
children give if their first visits to 
church are at an age when they are 
disturbed by strange sights and sounds. 
The parents who say, “We can’t go 
very often; it wears me out to keep 
the baby quiet,” might find that, like 
most difficult things, church attend- 
ance would grow much easier with 
frequent practice. The same thing is 
true of every religious exercise; 
ideally, children ought never to re- 
member a time when they did not 
participate. In any case, the best time 
to begin is mow. 

At our house some difficulties could 
be averted if we gave more thought 
to varying the routine. When it comes 
to grace at the table, the standard 
procedure is for daddy to express our 
thanks, But sometimes we can all 
speak a verse of prayer in unison, or 
sometimes we can sing it. Occasion- 
ally the children like to ask the bless- 
ing, repeating a verse of poetry or a 
Bible verse, or improvising their own 
prayer. Ours usually perfer the latter, 
liberally sprinkling in daddy’s familiar 
phrase—as when the little girl used 
to say, “Help us to share with others” 
(which is daddy’s phrase), and added 
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...and help the others to share 
with us” (which is distinctly her 
own! ). 

Bedtime prayers can be given this 
kind of variety, too. Children need 
not always say a formal verse, al- 
though it is fine to know several. 
Sometimes we sing a prayer song in- 
stead, or make up our own prose. 
Sometimes we merely discuss the day 
and say a brief thank you for the 
happy things in it. Sometimes, if the 
children are especially tired, I only 
tuck them in with the little benedic- 
tion I have carried over from their 
bassinet days—“Dear God, bless and 
keep my biggest boy tonight. Amen.” 
In the summer we often have evening 
prayers under the stars; during the 
Christmas season we sometimes kneel 
in the dim light around the Christmas 
tree. There is an added advantage in 
varying the place, if it prevents the 
association of prayer chiefly with pa- 
jamas. 

Besides striving for variety, we par- 
ents might make religious associations 
more pleasant if we did less scolding 
and more encouraging. Whether we’re 
training a boy or a pup, praise is 
more potent than punishment. Maybe 
it is mostly by accident that a two- 
year-old is quiet during grace; but if 
I comment upon it, I can expect him 

‘to make an effort to be quiet next 
time. An older child appreciates a 
more tangible expression of praise, 
in the form of a reward. I do not 
mean that we should pay him to be 
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Sometimes parents must use ingenuity if religious habits such as grace at meals are to become regular without becoming tiresome. 


good, and I am not talking about 
bribes. I mean an unexpected reward 
for something already accomplished. 
“Here’s a special treat for you because 
I’m proud of the way you've been 
working on your memory verses”; 
or maybe it is only “because your 
behavior at church is improving.” 
Honest effort deserves honest praise. 

I feel that the biggest failure in our 
family has been with Bible reading. 
They enjoy having Bible stories read 
or told in children’s language, and we 
do that often. But a more formal ses- 
sion, with the whole family listening 
to the Bible itself, seems to be quite 
beyond us yet. However, a special 
reference related to Sunday-school 
work is well accepted; so I hope, as 
they do more of such work, that we 
can fit more Bible reading into our 
family worship. 

I have a sneaking suspicion that if 
my own approach were consistently 
enthusiastic, the children’s response 
would vary less. Our evening prayers 
are always unsatisfactory on those 
nights when it seems necessary to 
force the children from play and 
scold them all the way up the stairs. 
Prayer requires a quiet, loving atmos- 
phere. 

Another example of the same thing 
is the matter of getting the family 
started to church. “I don’t know 
whether'I gain religion or lose it on 
Sunday morning,” one young mother 
sighed+-and I knew exactly what she 
meant! Sometimes it would take a 





better executive than I am to start out 
punctually with the desired Sabbath 
serenity. For it doesn’t always just 
happen that religious activities are 
pleasant; it often requires a lot of ar- 
ranging ahead of time. If we really 
believe it is important, we have got 
to keep trying to do the arranging, 
because nothing we can say to our 
children about religion will have as 
much effect as the spirit we show in™ 
approaching it. 

By now you who are reading this 
will be thinking, “How dreary it 
sounds! But Christianity is more than 
going to church and reading the 
Bible and saying prayers. After all, 
what I want for my child is a strong 
moral character and genuine Chris- 
tian attitudes. I’m not primarily in- 
terested in all this dull routine.” 

You are right, my friend, quite 
right. But that is something like say- 
ing, “What I really want for my 
child is sound teeth and a healthy 
body; I am not interested in impos- 
ing my ideas of nutrition and making 
him drink milk.” Healthy souls, like 
healthy bodies, are the result of daily 
nurture and daily discipline. 

A child’s religion should be a joy- 
ful, vital experience. We parents must 
unceasingly try to provide that en- 
vironment for it. But what about the 
times when it is neither joyful nor 
vital—the times when he just doesn’t 
like it? Why, he’s just like me! That’s 
the time he needs God most of all. 
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Christian Symbols as a Family 


“What is that windmill?” Three- 
and-a-half-year-old Malcolm pointed 
to the cross in the sanctuary. The 
nursery class children and their leaders 
had just entered this part of their 
church. Some of the children had 
noticed: the arched roof. “Our church 
is so big,” whispered Bertha, But 
Malcolm was interested only in the 
cross, on this first visit to the sanctu- 
ary. 
“What is that windmill?” he asked 
again. The leader gave the simple 
information, “It is a cross, Malcolm.” 
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By Mary Edna Lloyd 


“When the wind comes in the win- 
dows, will it turn?” The group had 
been walking slowly toward the front 
of the church. The leader stooped to 
Malcolm’s level as they paused to 
look. She explained, “No, Malcolm, 
the wind cannot make it turn. It is a 
cross, That is not a windmill. It is a 
cross.” 

“Why?” 6 

The explanation of church symbols 
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to a three-and-a-half-year-old in terms 
of his experience and understanding 
is difficult. But the leader continued 
the conversation. “The cross is in our 
church to help fathers and mothers 
remember Jesus. Do you remember 
the story in your book? ‘Mary and 
Martha and Miriam and Joel and John 
and little Ruth all went to see Jesus. 


Jesus loved the little children.’ You- 


remember another story about when 
Jesus was a baby. When mothers and 
fathers come into this part of our 
church, they see the cross. Then they 
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remember the stories about Jesus.” 

“Oh,” Malcolm took a long sigh. 
“And it doesn’t turn!” 

“No, it does not turn. It is a cross.’ 

“Cross,” Malcolm murmured to 
himself. “That is a cross.” 

One mother, Mrs. Harris, had been 
visiting the nursery class that morn- 
ing. She was impressed with the 
beauty of the sanctuary. Malcolm’s 
questions and the simple explanations 
started a new train of thought for her. 

For several years she and her hus- 
band had attended this church. They 
had enjoyed the Gothic architecture. 
They had felt themselves to be in a 
worshipful atmosphere. But she had 
not really stopped to study the sym- 
bolism. Had Mr. Harris? How much 
did their children know of the sym- 
bolic messages in their church? 

That day at the dinner table, Mrs. 
Harris reminded Ned of the visit the 
nursery class had made. Eagerly the 
youngest Harris told the rest of the 
family. “We went to another part of 
our church. It was so big! There were 
flowers, and picture windows.” 

“Picture windows,” mused eight- 
year-old Mary. “Mother, have you 
ever noticed the window in the front 
of our church? Why is there a dove 
on that window? And why are there 
initials on the Bible bookmark? What 
do they mean?” 

“Yes,” added eleven-year-old Joe. 
“Those same initials are on the win- 
dow at the back of the church. What 
do they mean, Dad?” 


> 


Interest 


Mr. Harris laid down the carving 
knife. “Well,” he said, “I believe our 
family had better look at our church 
more carefully. Perhaps we could take 
a walk over there this afternoon. 
There might be a number of interest- 
ing things to be discovered.” 

“T wish we could,” said Mrs. Harris. 
“While the little children were in 
the sanctuary this morning, I thought 
how fine it would be if we could go 
sometime when no one else was there 
and could really look at that part of 
our church and study the symbolism.” 
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“Symbolism,” said Mary. “What is 
symbolism?” ; 

This dinner-table conversation was 
the beginning of a study of church 
symbols for the Harris family. Small 
Ned, whose nursery-class experience 
had given impetus to the study, was 
too young to get much more from 
the family visits to the sanctuary than 
the sensory experience of pleasure 
from color as the bright sunshine 
streamed through the windows, But 
his little fingers traced around the 
carvings at the end of the pew, and 
on several occasions he sat on the 
floor to look more closely at the tiles. 
He did not realize that those tiles 
carried symbols of the Christian 
church that had come down through 
the centuries. He only knew that it 
was interesting to find some colored 
pictures on the floor. 

As for the rest of the family, the 
rich experiences enjoyed through the 
family fellowship of study made them 
more aware of the significance of the 
symbols in their church and gave 
them a deeper sense of reverence each 
time they entered the sanctuary. It 
was Mary who first asked about the 
ever-burning light. Joe knew the an- 
swer to her question. 

“We talked about it in the Junior 
Department,” he explained. “That 
light is burning all of the time. Our 
teacher said that in the long ago, peo- 
ple felt that a light showed that God 
was with them. You know—” 

“Like the light that guided the chil- 
dren of Israel across the desert,” said 
mother. 

“Yes,” agreed Joe, “and the light 
in our church is to remind everyone 
that God is with us. It also is to re- 
mind us that Christ is the Light of 
the World. Miss King said that 
lighted candles in the church are for 
the same purpose. We do not have a 
light there,” he added. 

“No,” said father, “the light is like 
other symbols in our church. We can 
worship God any time, anywhere 
without the symbols that we have 
been studying, but you children have 
enjoyed finding different symbols in 
the church that remind us of God 
and Jesus. The light is just another of 
these symbols. We have not spoken 
of the steeple on our church. 

“Although it is likely that very few 
persons stop to think of it, the up- 
ward pointing of the steeple is sym- 
bolic of pointing toward a better way 


of living of, a8 some interpret it, 
pointing toward God. Hymns and 
poems are often symbolic, You may 
have heard a poem that spoke of the 
‘high way’ or the ‘higher road’ in 
which the poet meant to refer to the 
better way of living. By the way,” 
said father, “how many of the sym- 
bols can you remember?” 

“The dove,” said Mary. “It reminds 
us of the time Jesus was baptized.” 

“Grapes,” said Joe. “Remember 
there was a vine and a bunch of grapes 
and a head of wheat carved on the 
Communion table. They were to re- 
mind us of the Last Supper.” 

“And the cross,” said mother. “It 
reminds us of the resurrection of 
Jesus.” 

“Don’t forget the three little steps 
on which the cross stands,” said Mary. 

“Yes,” added father, “those steps 
represent faith, hope, and charity. 
And I like to remember that there 
are more than fifty different forms of 
the cross that are used in our Chris- 
tian religion as symbols of the resur- 
rection. Do you remember the Cross 
Fleurie?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mary. “Each end of 
that cross looks like a lily.” 

“Have you ever thought why there 
were flowers in the church?” asked 
father. 

“To make it more beautiful, of 
course,” said Joe. 

“There is another reason,” said 
father. “The flowers also remind us 
of the resurection. They are not 
merely for decoration.” 

Mother added, “And I am glad to 
know the meaning of the letters /.H.S. 
that are embroidered on our Bible 
bookmark and on the end of the cloth 
on the Communion table. These are 
the first three letters of the name 
Jesus in Greek.” 

“Yes,” said Joe, “and that one win- 
dow near the door has the letter 
X with the letter P passing down 
through the center. That symbol is 
called the Chi Rho. It is the first two 
letters in the Greek word for Christ.” 

“And the palm,” added Mary. “That 
meant joy and happiness long ago 
and it still does.” 

“Yes,” said mother, “to the Jew 
the palm was the symbol of triumph 
and Christians have taken over the 
symbol and preserved the same mean- 
ing.” 

There was no Jewish synagogue in 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Right, Children on cam- 
pus of Pres.-Mex. 











"| Left, Outpost Sunday 
' School, Sinton, Texas, 





The Little Lady 
with the Straight 
Black Hair 


By Berta Murray* 


HE RANCH TO WHICH he 

brought his bride from Mexico 
was a few miles from town, but the 
little lady with the straight black hair 
and the laughing brown eyes did not 
mind. She did not know the language 
of the people who lived in town, and 
why should she care? Her husband 
could buy the groceries and supplies 
for their home located among the lit- 
tle houses of the workmen on the 
ranch. She could speak the language 
of the women within these homes, for 
many of them had come from across 
the river where she had lived. 

The home was happy, and as the 
years passed three little ones had 
come to make it happier. Then one 
night the husband heard a quarrel be- 
tween two of the neighbors who were 
under the influence of liquor, and he 
went out to separate the men. A shot 
was fired, and our young friend who 
brought his bride to the ranch was 
dead. 

The little lady who had never 


bought even a loaf of bread in the . 


new country was left with three little 
tots and another yet to be born. How 
could she support them and where 
was she to go? The hospitality of her 
race and their willingness to share 
always the little that they have is 
amazing. A kind widow who lived 
in the town and supported her chil- 
dren by making tortillas for sale of- 
fered the little lady a home in her 
garage and made it possible for her 
to help with the making of the tor- 
tillas. 

Then Pres.-Mex. in its outreach 
work met the little lady with the 
straight black hair and the laughing 
brown eyes. 

One of the most profitable depart- 
ments of training at the Presbyterian 
School for Mexican Girls has been 
the outpost community work. This 
family in need gave the girls a splen- 
did opportunity to put into practice 
some of the lessons which they had 
learned in Bible. A layette was pro- 
vided for the baby to use upon ar- 
rival, Food and other provisions were 
given to the family. The reward for 
all the efforts of the girls was liberal, 
and the visits to the home were never 
trying because of the light in the face 
of the little mother. 

These were trying days, days of the 


depression when work was scarce. 


*President of Presbyterian School for Mexi 
Girls, Taft, Texas. y ool for Mexican 
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Summer came, and she took her old- 
est little boy and went to the cotton 
fields. She left the second little boy, 
who was only a baby, to take care of 
his two small sisters. Then Pres.-Mex. 
opened a day nursery for the children 
of working mothers. The little lady 
with the straight black hair was grate- 
ful. The littlest child was eighteen 
months old and had never walked. 
Under the daily care of the teachers 
and girls from Pres.-Mex. she took 
her cod-liver oil, drank her orange 
juice and milk, and before the sum- 
mer was over she was toddling about. 

During the winter months when 
there was no cotton to pick the little 
mother came to Pres.-Mex. to learn 
to clean house and to wash and iron 
in the American way. In the summer 
she went out to the cotton fields 
again. Out of her small earnings she 
was able to buy a small home for her 
children. 

The littlest one was now in the first 
grade in school. The mother’s great 
ambition was that her children might 
have an education, and she was doing 
everything to make this possible. Her 
home was Christian, and never a day 
passed that the little lady did not 
gather her children around her for 
prayer. 

Then the day came when, as she 
stood at the ironing board, she fell 
unconscious to the floor. She lingered 
a few weeks, and during this time she 
made her wishes known. The boys 
could take care of themselves but the 
little girls were to be placed in the 
care of Pres.-Mex. And so they came 
in September 1949, Frances, eleven 
years, and the littlest one, nine years 
of age. They were too young to enter 
classes at the Presbyterian School for 
Mexican Girls, but they could ride to 
public school every morning and live 
at Pres.-Mex. 

The littlest one is the life of the 
campus. She prepares her own lunch 
each morning, does her own laundry 
each week, and is always on hand to 
run errands for girls and staff mem- 
bers. 

The Sunday before Christmas holi- 
days Frances and Dora were baptized 
and united with the Mexican Presby- 
terian Church of Taft. 

God took the little mother who 
wanted her children to have a Chris- 
tian education, and He has given 
Pres.-Mex. the privilege of training 
her children. 
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Right, Seniors of Pres.- 
Mex. teach Sunday school. 


Left, Pres.-Mex. girls 
have a day nursery where 
the littlest one learned to 
walk. 








Left, Frances and the lit- 


tlest one. 




















Ichimura 
Man of Faith 


By Mary F. Smythe* 


The motto for 1951 for Kinjo Col- 
lege is “This is the victory that hath 
overcome the world, even our faith.” 
These are living words to all who 
knew the college five years ago and 
who know it now. When peace came 
in August, 1945, all the buildings of 
the college had been burned to the 
ground, except for the concrete audi- 
torium, which was badly damaged 
with one corner blown to bits by a 
bomb, all glass gone, and the roof al- 
most useless. The faculty and students 
were refugees in over-crowded homes 
of relatives in the country. Every- 
body was hungry and poor, and there 
were no building materials to be had. 
What a hopeless situation! 

But it was not hopeless in the eyes 
of Mr. Yoichi Ichimura, who had 
been principal of the school since 
1917 and had built it up from a small 
mission four-year high school with 
about two hundred pupils to a school 
with eight years of work and about 


*Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Nagoya, Japan. 
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two thousand students at the begin- 
ning of the war with America. 

Mr. Ichimura is a man of great abil- 
ity, broad vision, unquenchable en- 
thusiasm, and indomitable courage. 
But even these qualities were not 
enough in themselves to resurrect a 
school that had no buildings, no stu- 
dents, and no money. What he had 
in addition was a deep abiding faith, 
a faith that had been made even 
stronger by his sufferings. His own 
home had been blown up by a direct 
bomb hit, and he had lost everything 
but the few things they had stored in 
the dugout which saved their lives. 

What has this faith accomplished 
for Kinjo College? The college is 
alive again, a true resurrection, There 
is a new senior high school building, 
plain but adequate and well-designed, 
a science building, and 2 home eco- 
nomics building; and the auditorium 
has been repaired. The alumnae raised 
the money for a small building which 
houses the president’s office, and 
rooms for small meetings and visiting 
alumnae and speakers. Six miles out 
in the country on a large campus in 
the rolling hills there is the first unit 





of the new college, a large adminis- 
tration building and a dormitory, and 
work has been begun on a home eco- 
nomics building and an auditorium. 
Much of this has been made possible 
by part of the Birthday Gift of 1947 
and other gifts from the Program of 
Progress, but also much money has 
been raised from Japanese sources. 
These people gave out of their pov- 
erty because of their love for Mr. 
Ichimura and their faith in him. His 
faith and hope inspire all who know 
him. 

But what is a school without stu- 
dents? As the school began to live 
again, the girls came flocking, over- 
crowding the classrooms and making 
necessary more buildings. Now there 
are about 2,500 students in the high 
school at the old site in town, and 
nearly 500 in the college on the hills. 
As economic conditions have im- 
proved, instead of the pitifully thin, 
ragged little creatures of five years 
ago, the halls are gay with warmly 
dressed bright young girls. 

Are all these girls Christians? Far 
from it. There are hardly more than 
five hundred Christian families in the 
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Cecy Cavalcanti 


By Charlotte A. Taylor 


Educational missionary, Recife, Brazil. 


Cecy’s mother teaches in a primary school in the 
town of Catende. The family is large and very poor. 
The father decided last year to go to Recife, open a 
little store and try to improve his situation. Cecy, 
who was eleven years old, was eager to study the 
Ginasio course. There was no chance in Catende so 
she begged her father to take her with him to Recife. 
One day Senhor Pedro and Cecy arrived at the Agnes 
Erskine School to ask that she be granted a scholar- 
ship to study as a day student. 

She seemed so bright and eager to learn that the 
scholarship was granted. The first two months she 
had great difficulty in her class work partly because 
of lack of preparation. One day some of the teachers 
decided to visit the store where she was living with 





her father. The “store” turned out to be a shed at the 
edge of a bridge—damp and dark. Cecy was sleeping 
in a hammock strung up at night above the counter. 
She was not getting enough to eat. The missionaries 
decided to make it possible for her to live in the 
dormitory. 

At Agnes Erskine in the normal, healthful atmos- 
phere of the dormitory she immediately began to 
gain weight. And her grades began to improve. Dur- 
ing the second semester she was on the honor roll. 
She is a fine Christian. She plans to come back and 
finish her Ginasio course. Cecy is too young to have 
made a definite decision as to her work after gradu- 
ation, but we feel sure she will make a real contri- 
bution to her country and her church. 











whole big city of Nagoya, where 
most of them live. These girls of non- 
Christian families are drawn to the 
school because of the Christian at- 
mosphere, the love and kindness and 
Christian happiness which radiate 
from the school and the faculty, the 
reflection of the love and sympathy 
and deep Christian faith of Mr. Ichi- 
mura. Here many of the girls hear 
the Gospel for the first time in the 
chapel services and in the Bible teach- 
ing in the classroom. The girls from 
Christian families soon become the 
leaders in the activities of the school. 
In this way the school is a strong 
evangelistic center, reaching students 
and families who might never come 
in contact with an ordinary church 
or Sunday school. 

What of the nearly eight thousand 
alumnae now scattered throughout 
Japan? Many of them are prominent 
in the Christian and social work 
around them. One young woman 
writes, “I remember our Kinjo badge, 
St. Andrew’s Cross of Service. With 
another Kinjo graduate, I have a Sun- 
day school every week for these fac- 
tory workers’ children who crowd 
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the streets. My home is two rooms in 
an old temple, but the priest is kind 
and lets us use the big room.” 

Another older graduate has charge 
of all the city welfare work in her 
town. In loving service to the poor 
she is putting into action the inspira- 
tion she received from Mr, Ichimura 
and her other Christian teachers. She 
was not a pretty girl when I taught 
her years ago, but as she told me of 
her work the other day, her face was 
radiantly beautiful. 

There are many alumnae who did 
not seem deeply touched when they 
were students in Kinjo College. Now 
as war widows, or repatriates from 
Manchuria or Formosa, in their time 
of trouble, they have found the real- 
ity in the faith they imbibed almost 
unconsciously from the example and 
teaching of the faculty while they 
were students at Kinjo. They come 
back to join the church and become 
true and enthusiastic Christians. 

Because of the good English they 
learned from the missionary teachers 
before the war, many of the alumnae 
have positions with the Army of Oc- 
cupation, Nearly always, when I go 


into some office of the Occupation, I 
hear: “You’re from Kinjo College? 
The best worker in my office, Miss 
Suzuki, is from Kinjo, such a nice 
girl.” Again a reflection of the loving, 
helpful, happy spirit of Mr. Ichimura. 

Is Kinjo College needed in Japan? 
A hundred times, yes! There are still 
many obstacles, some of them seem- 
ingly unsurmountable. The new home 
economics building and the audito- 
rium at the College must be properly 
finished and equipped and a library 
and gymnasium added for Kinjo to 
keep its status as a junior and senior 
college. The money is all gone and 
every cent possible seems to have 
been raised from alumnae and Japa- 
nese friends. But, “it can’t be done” 
is not in Mr. Ichimura’s vocabulary. 
He knows that true faith will over- 
come the world. With three thousand 
students and one hundred teachers 
repeating that motto every day in 
1951, and believing it, because the 
completely consecrated President be- 
lieves it, the difficulties will be over- 
come and Kinjo College will become 
an increasingly great power for Chris- 
tian education in Japan. 














Pills, “Shots,” Jeeps, 
and the Gospel 


It was Robert Louis Stevenson who 
said, “The world is so full of a num- 
ber of things.” One soon discovers 
so is mission life, and that it takes a 
“number of things” to help get the 
message of the Good News across, 
including pills, “shots,” and jeeps, as 
well as sermons. Hence, the Sanatorio 
La Luz, where of the seven or eight 
thousand people filing through the 
out-patients’ department each year, 
we hospitalize about two thousand. 
One such patient was Agustina Perez. 
This is in part her story. 

Two years ago her father, Don Lam- 
herto Perez, whose mud and grass- 
roofed hut hugs the sloping shore of 
a lake nestled in the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano, boarded the ancient 
rattle-trap bus that jolts over the 
dusty mountain trails, and brought his 
small daughter, Agustina, to the hos- 
pital for us to examine. We found that 
she was suffering from a bone infec- 
tion of the left leg, and was so under- 
developed generally that she appeared 
to be only six or seven, though she 


*M. D., medical missionary, Sanatorio La 
Luz, Mexico. 


was actually nine. Her legs were 
drawn up under her, and up to that 
point she had spent her miserable ex- 
istence huddled on a piece of dis- 
carded burlap. At first she was very 
shy and frightened of everyone who 
approached her—especially the nurse 
who came to give her sulfa pills and 
her “shots” of penicillin every three 
hours. Months of treatment followed, 
including one operation, but it grad- 
ually became apparent that Agustina’s 
leg would have to come off before she 
could be well again. In the meantime 
her personality had developed to the 
point where she had become friendly 
with everyone. On Christmas morn- 
ing she was wheeled into the service 
in the hospital chapel, and there on 
the big Christmas tree (her first) was 
a doll (also her first) with her name 
on it. Her little black eyes sparkled 
and danced as she hugged her doll to 
her. 

After more preparation, the day of 
the final operation came, and Don 
Lamberto, who had become a regular 
attendant at the morning worship 
services, asked that a special prayer 





Dr. Ross and Miss Gomez, 
a student nurse, operate 
the clinic which is located 
on the tiny porch secured 
by Agustina’s father. 


By J. Hervey Ross* 


for Agustina and the doctors be said 
on that morning. She had a successful 
recovery, and was soon gaining weight 
sufficiently for us to feel that she was 
ready to return to her village. She re- 
fused, flatly! Three good meals a day 
and a clean bed to sleep on were not 
to be given up lightly. Finally we 
were able to persuade her to let us 
take her home in the hospital Ford, 
so we made her as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and with her bounced back over 
the same dusty, bumpy trails as be- 
fore, only this time in considerably 
more elegance. Then for a time we 
lost track of her, Occasionally her 
father would come in the twenty 
miles to the Sunday services in the 
downtown Presbyterian church and 
bring us word that she was better. 
On every trip he begged us to go to 
his village for a visit, so in the middle 
of December, Mr. John Wood, Mrs. 
Ross, a Mexican nurse, and I packed 
up the Wing’s evangelistic jeep truck 
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with Gospel portions, pictures for the 
children, medical supplies, dental for- 
ceps, a folding organ, a projector, and 
a screen, with a gasoline generator for 
the current, and we set off again. The 
day before had been “The Virgin of 
Guadalupe Day” (December 12), 
when the whole country commemo- 
rates the “appearances” of the virgin, 
who, according to the legend, was re- 
incarnated in the form of an Indian 
maiden and appeared to the Indian 
boy, Juan Diego, some four hundred 
years ago. The village was gaily dec- 
orated with colored paper and nu- 
merous pictures of the virgin. It was 
the first time any evangelical mission- 
aries had ever visited the place, and 
under the circumstances we were not 
sure just how well we would be 
received. 

Since Don Lamberto’s home was too 
far down in the slope of the volcanic 
crater for the jeep to make it, we set 
up shop in the home of a very attrac- 
tive young married couple, who lived 
on the edge of the crater. On their 
porch was the biggest picture of the 
“Virgen Santisima de Guadalupe” of 
any we had seen. Nevertheless they 
received us cordially, and we used 
their room and porch for the clinic. 
In no time at all a sizeable crowd had 
gathered, and soon a brave soul 
stepped up and announced that he 
wanted a tooth pulled. In the village 
clinics there is never much privacy, 
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Agustina with her brothers and sisters. 


for does atiyone expect any, so the 
crowd gathered about and peered 
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into the “victim’s” mouth along with 
the doctor. Those further back 
couldn’t see, so a tallish young man 
with a sense of humor, leaned over 
the railing of the porch and gave a 
“cuspid bi-cuspid” account of the ex- 
tractions to the crowd beyond, much 
as a sports announcer might over the 
radio. When it was noised abroad that 
the “shot” killed the pain, soon others 
wanted their teeth pulled, and their 
other aches and pains diagnosed and 
treated. 

After the clinic the four of us visited 
in Agustina’s home, where her mother 
served us a tasty meal of soup, “fri- 
joles,” and “tortillas.” We noticed the 
precious Christmas doll occupied a 
prominent place in the wall decora- 
tions. We sincerely hope Agustina 
gets a chance to play with it once in 
a while. We found she could get 
around spryly on her one leg and two 
hands, but were distressed to learn 
that the bone infection had spread to 
one of her arms. We have arranged 
for her to be interned in the hospital 
again, where she will be subjected to 
a second round of pills and “shots.” 
Perhaps God is using the illness of 
this child to bring the Gospel to her 
family and village. 

During the clinic hours, Mrs. Ross 
told the Christmas story to the chil- 
dren and distributed pictures, and Mr. 


Wood presented the Gospel message 
to the men. We had brought along a 
series of slides on the life of Christ 
and dickered with the town chief for 
the use of the village meeting hall for 
the evening service and the exhibition 
of the pictures. After some reluctance 
and a show of authority, the chief 
finally consented, and the projector, 
generator, and organ were set in place. 
Those who had not already been at- 
tracted by the clinic were attracted 
by the “putt-putt” of the generator, 
and as the sun set over the edge of 
the extinct volcano and the chill eve- 
ning air began to fall, the people 
gathered about wrapped up to their 
noses in their “sarapes” and shawls. 
The children huddled about on the 






















Agustina, the little girl who had her leg 
amputated. She is back at the hospital 
now because the infection has spread to 
her arm. 
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Mrs. Ross, sitting in the jeep truck, talks with 
Agustina’s sister about the Lord Jesus. 


dirt floor facing the screen, with their 
elders sitting or standing all the way 
back to the rear wall, jammed in as 
tightly as they could get. The room 
must have held two hundred people. 
A hush fell over the crowd as Hof- 
mann’s “Head of Christ” appeared in 
vivid colors on the screen. Then, as 
the pictures flashed off and on carry- 
ing the story of the Christ from His 
birth, through His ministry, to the 
Cross, the Resurrection, and the As- 
cension, the crowd followed with 
murmurs of assent and approval the 
comments of the narrator. Fifty or 
more late-comers gathered outside, 
and tried vainly to look through the 
windows, but they saw very little. 
For their special benefit the organ was 
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set up outside in the courtyard, and 
under the starlit sky the Christmas 
hymns, familiar to the visitors, utterly 
strange to the villagers, were played 
for them. Music speaks to the Mexi- 
can people, and as the lovely chords 
filled the night air, their faces became 
wistful, taking on a questioning look, 
and we longed for more time to teach 
them the words, too, so that they 
might also carry their message of love 
and salvation. 

While the hymns were being played 
and the Gospel portions handed out, 
the projector, generator, and other 
supplies were packed into the jeep for 
the return trip home. As we drove off, 
we were followed by the shouts of 
the people who called to us as we 
bounced over open fields for the road, 
“When will you come back? When 


will you come back?” 
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Christian Symbols as a 
Family Interest 
(Continued from page 41) 


the town, so one Saturday Mrs. Harris 
took the children to a synagogue in 
a nearby city. They attended the 
synagogue service and afterward 
talked with the rabbi. He showed 
them a scroll with its beautiful cover- 
ings and explained a few of the sym- 
bols used in Jewish worship, One that 
impressed the children greatly was 
the intercepted triangle or six-pointed 
star. The rabbi explained that this is 
called the Shield of David or the 
Seal of Solomon. To the ancient Jews 
and to the Hebrews of today, this is 
a symbol of creation. Later, Mrs. 
Harris learned that this same six- 
pointed star represents creation to the 
Christians, also. 

One afternoon the family spent in 
a cemetery. They hunted symbols on 
the stones and markers and mother 
recalled the fact that Christian sym- 
bolism had come from the catacombs, 
underground passages that were used 
as meeting places and cemeteries by 
the first Christians, These early fol- 
lowers of Jesus had made these marks 
to indicate to one another that these 
were meeting places or that a Chris- 
tian was buried in that place. 

The interest of the Harris family 
in studying their church and Chris- 
tian symbolism proved to be con- 
tagious. The superintendent of the 
junior department of the ‘church 
school planned such a study for her 
department. The men’s class under 
Mr. Harris’ leadership came to ap- 
preciate more fully the beauty of 
symbolism in their sanctuary. Many 
churches are filled with symbols and 
these are accepted as a matter of fact. 
Adults as well as children often are 
unaware of the beauty, the richness 
of Christian experiences, the wealth of 
historical background represented by 
many of these symbols. 
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“Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth... 
But lay up for yourselves 
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Mrs. Ross, sitting in the jeep truck, talks with 
Agustina’s sister about the Lord Jesus. 


dirt floor facing the screen, with their 
elders sitting or standing all the way 
back to the rear wall, jammed in as 
tightly as they could get. The room 
must have held two hundred people. 
A hush fell over the crowd as Hof- 
mann’s “Head of Christ” appeared in 
vivid colors on the screen. Then, as 
the pictures flashed off and on carry- 
ing the story of the Christ from His 
birth, through His ministry, to the 
Cross, the Resurrection, and the As- 
cension, the crowd followed with 
murmurs of assent and approval the 
comments of the narrator. Fifty or 
more late-comers gathered outside, 
and tried vainly to look through the 
windows, but they saw very little. 
For their special benefit the organ was 
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set up outside in the courtyard, and 
under the starlit sky the Christmas 
hymns, familiar to the visitors, utterly 
strange to the villagers, were played 
for them. Music speaks to the Mexi- 
can people, and as the lovely chords 
filled the night air, their faces became 
wistful, taking on a questioning look, 
and we longed for more time to teach 
them the words, too, so that they 
might also carry their message of love 
and salvation. 

While the hymns were being played 
and the Gospel portions handed out, 
the projector, generator, and other 
supplies were packed into the jeep for 
the return trip home. As we drove off, 
we were followed by the shouts of 
the people who called to us as we 
bounced over open fields for the road, 
“When will you come back? When 
will you come back?” 
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Christian Symbols as a 
Family Interest 


(Continued from page 41) 


the town, so one Saturday Mrs. Harris 
took the children to a synagogue in 
a nearby city. They attended the 
synagogue service and afterward 
talked with the rabbi. He showed 
them a scroll with its beautiful cover- 
ings and explained a few of the sym- 
bols used in Jewish worship, One that 
impressed the children greatly was 
the intercepted triangle or six-pointed 
star. The rabbi explained that this is 
called the Shield of David or the 
Seal of Solomon. To the ancient Jews 
and to the Hebrews of today, this is 
a symbol of creation. Later, Mrs. 
Harris learned that this same six- 
pointed star represents creation to the 
Christians, also. 

One afternoon the family spent in 
a cemetery. They hunted symbols on 
the stones and markers and mother 
recalled the fact that Christian sym- 
bolism had come from the catacombs, 
underground passages that were used 
as meeting places and cemeteries by 
the first Christians, These early fol- 
lowers of Jesus had made these marks 
to indicate to one another that these 
were meeting places or that a Chris- 
tian was buried in that place. 

The interest of the Harris family 
in studying their church and Chris- 
tian symbolism proved to be con- 
tagious. The superintendent of the 
junior department of the ‘church 
school planned such a study for her 
department. The men’s class under 
Mr. Harris’ leadership came to ap- 
preciate more fully the beauty of 
symbolism in their sanctuary. Many 
churches are filled with symbols and 
these are accepted as a matter of fact. 
Adults as well as children often are 
unaware of the beauty, the richness 
of Christian experiences, the wealth of 
historical background represented by 
many of these symbols. 
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Church Extension at Work 





(Section 2) 


SYNOD OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington-Ebenezer Presbytery 
Barton, Rev. C. T., Georgetown 
rnd Miss oe Mor Elizabeth, Boyd 

Charles A., Lexington 
ee — Thomas C., Lexington 
Smith, Rev. W. oe Moorefield 
Taylor, Rev. J. P ’ Sharon 
Woodrow, Rev. Raymond, Lexington 


Louisville Presbytery 
Barnett, Rev. H. R., Ludlow 
Byrd, Mr. W. T., Louisville 
Hopkins, Rev. D. R., Walton 
P , Rev. R. M., Louisville 

ute 1 
Ramsey, Rev. W. A., Bloomfield 
Renegar, Rev. Edward, Louisville 


ute 4 
tRock, Rev. Edwin N., Louisville 
109 E. Broadwa 
Thorpe, Rev. E. N 
3309 Richard 


Muhlenburg Presbytery 
Hardy, Rev. R. W., Herndon 
Stewart, Rev. J. T., Browder 
Taylor, Rev. George H., Jr., Cleaton 
*Watson, Rev. Paul M., Hopkinsville 


., Louisville 


Transylvania Presbytery 
McLean, Rev. C. E., McAfee 
Wailes, Rev. R. A., Paint Lick 
Eslinger, Mr. Troy, Springfield 
James, Mr. Joe, Berea 


SYNOD OF LOUISIANA 

Louisiana Presbytery 
Darden, Rev. Monsy, Baker 
*Earnest, Rev. R. D., Maplewood 
Edmundson, Rev. Vireil, DeRidder 
Smith, Rev. Hugh, Kolin 
Tomb, Rev. C. B., Bayou Current 
Wilson, Rev. Parks W., Baton Rouge 


New Orleans Presbytery 
Ash, Rev. A. L., New Orleans 
239 Ridgewood Drive 
Kilgore, Rev. R. E., Raceland 
eGehee, Rev. J. A., Abbeville 
Palachek, Rev. Joseph, New Orleans 
P. O. Bo: 


. O. Box 6002 
*Southall, Rev. T. B., New Orleans 
1225 ee i? 
Wells, Rev. H. H., Jr., Gretna 


Red River Presbytery 

Cates, Rev. A. R., Rayville 

Currie, Rev. John W., Winnsboro 
McCown, Rev. Roy L., Springhill 
*O’Neal, Rev. D. Lloyd, Ruston 
Smith, Rev. R. McNair, Shreveport 

1817 Fairfield Avenue 

Stokes, Rev. Alwin, Winnfield 
Wharton, Rev. Conway, Natchitoches 


SYNOD OF MISSISSIPPI 


Central Mississippi Presbytery 
*Bedinger, Rev. R. D., Jackson 
Bashaw, Rev. W. N., Ackerman 
Boyce, Rev. W. 8S., Edwards 
Caldwell, Rev. W. J., Forest 
Clark, Rev. Fred, Jackson 
Giddens, Rev. W. E., Jr., Lebanon 
Moffett, Rev. A. N., Jackson 
Whitaker, Rev. A. W., Jr., Itta Bena 
Wiggins, Rev. B. H., Weir 


East Mississippi Presbytery 
Anderson, Rev. B. I., Pontotoc 
Daffin, Rev. Robt. D., Ripley 
Jorgenson, Rev. L. C., Houston 
Kincaid, Rev. Frank M., Booneville 
McGehee, Rev. R. M., Amory 


Meridian Presbytery 
Bagby, Rev. W. W., Sandersville 
*Beckman, Rev. L. A., Jr., Ellisville 
Blackwelder, Rev. L. N., Petal 
Cox, Rev. William E., Bay Springs 
Jussely, Rev. E. A., Waynesboro 
Kirker, Rev. G. H., Jr., Mount Olive 


oO’ , Rev. F. B., Jr., Meridian 
Reid, Rev. E. W., Magee 
Robertson, Rev. R P.. Ellisville 
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Mississippi Presbytery 
Duck, Rev. A. W., Wesson 
McNutt, Rev. J. W., Woodville 
Stuart, Rev. J. Leighton, Jr., Summit 
Wardlaw, Rev. O. W., Magnolia 


North Mississippi Presbytery 
Green, Rev. Julian B., Hernando 
Lemly, Rev. T 1a Oxford 

*McLain, Rev. H. M., Oxford 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI 


Lafayette Presbytery 
Crockett, Rev. Lenox, Sweet Springs 
Drake, Rev. Louis P., California 
Robb, Rev. W. Luther, Longwood 


Missouri Presbytery 
Barbee, Rev. T. M., Mexico 
*Gunn, Rev. C. G., Fulton 
Lemly, Rev. Robert M., Paris 


Potosi Presbytery 
Guthrie, Rev. H. T., Perryville 
Mecklin, Rev. J. L., Fruitland 
Vanlandingham, Rev. John, Clarkton 


St. Louis Presbytery 


Griffin, Rev. N. Cy Pattonville 
Johnson, Rev. ., St. Louis 


e 
*Watson, Rev. H. H., St. Louis 
7515 Melrose Avenue 


Upper Missouri Presbytery 
Bowman, Mr. Locke, Independence 
Hunt, Rev. E. C., St. Joseph 

2202 S. 11th St. 
Rowe, Mr. Harold S., Independence 
Smith, Mrs. Wm. M., Independence 
Thorpe, Mr. Robert, North Kansas City 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 
“GBephs Rev. E. E., Greensboro 
P. O. Box 1124 


Albemarle Presbytery 


Baker, Rev. R. T., New Bern 
Coates, Rev. Edwin 8., Farmville 
Corkey, Rev. or Goldsboro 
tHassell, Rev. J. W , Greenville 
Hines, Rev. J. C., ‘Washington 
Holladay, Rev. Dupuy, Lucama 
Route 2 
Lowry, Rev. James I., Williamston 
Martin, Rev. A. R., Tarboro 
Patterson, Rev. C. D., Greenville 
Pickard, Rev. George M., Ahoskie 
Williamson, Rev. E. C., Greenville 
Willis, Rev. George J., Snow Hill 


Concord Presbytery 


Boyle, Rev. W. Pat, Lenoir 
Burdette, Rev. Al _ Kannapolis 
Clontz, Rev. R. C. Marion 

Cook, Rev. J. S., H.urmony 
Faust, Rev. M. B., Salisbury 
Ford, Rev. Robert, Kannapolis 
Gruver, Rev. J. H., Black Mountain 
Johnson, Rev. J. 8., Marion 
Ricks, Rev. John A., China Grove 
Smith, Rev. J. Hector, Morganton 
Stimson, Rev. Jamie D., Hickory 
+Turner, Rev. Robert, Morganton 
West, Rev. Charles C., Concord 


Fayetteville Presbytery 
Blue, Rev. Frank S., Linden 
Carswell, Rev. A. D., Spring Lake 
Ewart, Rev. 8. A., Raeford 
+Gibbs, Rev. C. M., Fayetteville 
McBath, Rev. Harvey A., 
Eagle Springs 


Nelson, Rev. W. , 
Ramsey, Rev. ne ., Jackson ~ a 
Shannon, Rev. 5.0 , Fayettevill 


Solomon, Rev. C. w” , Fayetteville 
Stephenson, “_ Margaret E., Angier 
Taffe, Rev. C. K., Cameron 


Granville Presbytery 
Blevins, iy aera 8., Kenly 
Heaton, Rev. G. W Roxboro 
McChesney, Rev. Chas. S., Townsville 
Parrish, Rev. be E., enly 
Phipps, Rev. J . Robert, Varina 
Ruppenthal, Rev. , Durham 





tWool, Rev. James é Raleigh 


+Smith, Rev. W. R., Jr., 




















Kings Mountain Presbytery 
Hayward, Rev. George, Tryon 
Matheson, Rev. W. H., Davidson 
Plexico, Rev. J. C., Dallas 
Pollard, Mr. Hugh, Saluda 
Young, Rev. Troy, Ellenboro 


Mecklenburg Presbytery 

Anderson, Rev. Leon, Charlotte 

445 Fairview Homes 
Baker, Rev. W. L., Waxhaw 
Baker, Rev. Walter, Charlotte 

210 Gardner proce 
Carter, Rev. , Charlotte 
Carlton, Rev. Don, Tiast Rockingham 
Cowan, Rev. L. F., Stanfield 
Crosswell, Rev. Gower, Jr., Marshville 
Huneycutt, Rev. Q. N., Indian Trail 
Huneycutt, Rev. W. J., Monroe 
Hamilton, Rev. C. C., Monroe 
Hunt, Miss Kathryn, Charlotte 

Morris Field 
Little, Rev. C. H., Charlotte, Rt. 2 
Mabe, Miss Vivian, Rockingham 
Matson, Miss Florence, Charlotte 

832 Seigle Avenue 
Smith, Miss Willoden, Charlotte 

210 Gardner Avenue 


Snyder, Rev. R. xy Charlotte 

**Stone, Rev. R. H., Charlotte 
Box 2537 

Tapp, Rev. C. R., Charlotte 
Marsh Road 


Topham, Rev. M. L., Troy 


Orange Presbytery 
Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Jr., Sanford 
Route 1 
Cheshire, Rev. Clarence, Burlington 
Ensign, Rev. John E., Chapel Hill 
Jennings, Rev. Wesley, 
Wentworth, N. C. 
McGinnis, Rev. oe W., Greensboro 
MecNatt, Rev. J. P , High Point 
Patterson, Rev. T. Benn Greensboro 
407 Hillcrest Drive 
Piephoff, Rev. Z. T., Greensboro 
Rock, Rev. Robert B., Broadway 
Sapp, Rev. Samuel E., Yanceyville 
Westerfield, Rev. W. H., Burlington 


Wilmington Presbytery 

Craig, Rev. Carl B., ar ag peel 
Farrior, Rev. N. P., Pink 
Goodman, Rev. Walter — 
Marrow, Rev. J. A., Rocky Point 
Myers, Rev. C. C., Wilmington 

308 Wrightsville Avenue 

tTaylor, Rev. L. A., Wilmington 

209 N. 13th Street 
Waggett, Rev. J. M., Southport 
Withrow, Rev. J. D., Leland 


Winston-Salem Presbytery 

Acheson, Miss Evelyn, 
Glendale Springs 

Boyle, Rev. Gaston, Pine Hall 
Davison, Miss Zeta, Lexington 
King, Rev., Cooleemee 
Luke, Rev. John W., Glendale Springs 
Onaque, Rev. L. M., Mt. Airy 
Winstew-felem 
Stark, Rev. Carl, Pilot Mountain 
Tinley, Miss Betty, Lansing 
Yelanjian, Rev. Lewis J., Francisco 
Young, Rev. T. A., Jr., Wilkesboro 


SYNOD OF OKLAHOMA 


Durant, Oklahoma 


Downing, Rev. W. A., — 
*Firebaugh, Rev. R. M., 
Lazenby, Rev. Hervey, i Madill 
Miller, rev. Harry, Coalgate 
Wise, Rev. Harold G., Durant 


Mangum Presbytery 
Jackson, Rev. Lyndon, Lawton 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


+Patterson, Rev. Leslie H., Columbia 


First Presbyterian Church 


Bethel Presbytery 


Grier, Rev. T. F., Chester, Route 1 
Robinson, Rev. J. 8., Liberty Hill 





Charleston Presbytery 
Rave. Rev. L. L., Moncks Corner 


Brearley, Rev. CG. D., Jr., Allendale 
Dendy, Rev. Wm. H., Summerville 
Frierson, Rev. We. © -» Denmark 
Goodman, Rev. W .’ Edisto Island 


Horton, Rev. T. W., Mik Pleasant 
Koelling, Rev. H. W., McClellanville 


Congaree Presbytery 
Groves, Rev. John W., Fairview 
MacEachern, Rev. John, Lugoff 
McCutcheon, Rev. L. O., Johnston 
Newman, Rev. W. L., Bethune 


Enoree Presbytery 
Ford, Rev. W. M., Wellford 
Harmon, Rev. Fred J., Inman 
*McIntyre, Rev. J. A., Inman 
Quarles, Mrs. T. T., Spartanburg 


Harmony Presbytery 
Knox, Rev. H. A., Andrews 
Wilkinson, Rev. E. Bert, Sumpter 
Pee Dee Presbytery 


Arnold, Rev. W. D., Loris 
Brearley, Rev. C. D., Myrtle Beach 


Coble, Rev. C. P., Claussen 
Kirkpatrick, Rev. G. F., Blenheim 
Timmonsville 


Littlejohn, Rev. A. N., 


Plowden, Rev. C. M., Society Hill 


Piedmont Presbytery 
Brown, Rev. J. F., Liberty 


South Carolina Presbytery 


Brown, Rev. L. W., Goldville 
Coker, Rev. Roy W., Gray Court 
Route 1 


SYNOD OF TENNESSEE 


*Wilson, Rev. G. A., Nashville 
141 Windsor Drive 


Columbia Presbytery 
Bird, Rev. Taylor O., Dellrose 
Crabb, Rev. C. V., Columbia 
*Fleming, Rev. Jos. E., Lynville 
Howze, Rev. T. M., Spring Hill 
Nash, Rev , Lawrenceville 
Walker, Soe Fred, Belfast 


Memphis — 
Baker, Rev. B. W., Atoka 
Dickson, Rev. R. it, Bethel Springs 
Harper, Rev. Chas. A., Union City 
Hill, Rev. Solon T., fizenie 
Route 3, Box 181-A 
Hunter, Rev. Alex W., Memphis 
3727 Wayne Avenue 
James, Rev. J. E., Bolivar 
Phillips, Rev. Carl C., Memphis 
Route 9 
Williams, Rev. Glenn A., Trenton 
Route 1 


Nashville Presbytery 


Arbaugh, Rev. R. C., Buffalo Valley 
Booth, Rev. J. Bias Rock Island 

Cox, Rev. James, Nashville 
Graham, Rev. O. L., Nashville 
Hooker, "Mr. Floyd, ‘Nashville 
Leland, Rev. Whitney, Woodbury 
Miller, Rev. E. P., Clarksville 
Miller, Rev. Priestley, Harpeth 
Ralston, Rev , Allisonia 
Tucker, Mr E. B., Wartrace 


SYNOD OF TEXAS 
*Dean, Mr. E. A., Austin 
520 Scarborough Bldg. 


Brazos Presbytery 
Boyd, Rev. C. M., Orange 
Culley, Rev. E. G., Houston 10 
6415 Longview St. 
Cunningham, Rev. H. N., Houston 
606 Boundar. 
Helsley, Rev. Ernest, Lake Jackson 
Mitchell, Rev. E. W., Aldine 
*Purcell, Rev. M. L., Bellaire 
Parse, Rev es Pasadena 
Rehmans, ‘Rev. ‘Albert E.,. 
Lake Jackson 
Smith, Rev. C. H., Alvin 
Solomon, Rev. R. am Hempstead 
Watts, Rev. Thos. G., Bryan 


Central Texas Presbytery 
Bailey, Rev. He M., Eureka 
Caldwell, Rev. C. T., Robinson 
Holmes, Rev. W.B ., Jr., Gatesville 
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Kidd, Rev. John P., Burnet 
Lennington, Rev. George C., Llano 
O’Kelley, Rev. W. F., Marlin 


Dallas Presbytery 


Armendariz, Rev. G. M., Dallas 
Fernandez, Rev. Alberto, Dallas 
tLang, Rev. Cecil H., Dallas 
2606 Fairmount 
Yeargan, Rev. M. C., Iowa Park 


El Paso Presbytery 
Brinkioy, Rev. Chas. B., Seagraves 
Brown, Rev. Chas. H., Levelland 
Galloway, Rev. Emmett, Van Horn 
— Rev. W. G., Lovington, 


N 
McCown, Rev. Roy L., Lubbock 
McDonell, Rev. Sg 4 G., Jr., Odessa 
Peake, Rev. C.D ., Ruidoso, N. M 
Petmecky, Rev. L. G., El Paso 
Ramsay, Rev. John C., Jr., Crane 
Vinson, Rev. T. Chalmers, Barstow 


Mid-Texas Presbytery 
Allen, Rev. H. W. W., Bridgeport 
Bennett, Rev. H. O., Handley 
Brandon, Rev. Earl B., Fort Worth 
Box 7073, Sylvania Sta. 

Gray, Rev. W. Bristow, Brownwood 
Guerrero, Rev. C. S., Fort Worth 
Hestir, Rev. B. B., Carlsbad 
Secrest, Mr. E. od Fort Worth 

*Tenney, Rev. B. =. Fort Worth 4 

2232 Harrison Avenue 


Paris Presbytery 

Barton, Rev. Max., Paris 

Elder, Rev. T. R., Gladewater 
Galbraith, Rev. W. F., Jr., Kilgore 
George, Rev. 7 rs, Centre 

Frerking, Rev. C. Monroe, Wake Village 
Hancock, Rev. C C. Fred, Hallsville 
McGehee, Rev. J. P., Troup 

Pagan, Rev. W. George, Texarkana 
*Salmon, Rev. 8. H., Mt. Pleasant 


Western Texas Presbytery 


Alexander, Rev. Robert, Natalia 
Crown, Rev. Frank L., Crystal City 


Deloteus, Rev. Palmer W., Sinton 

Faison, Mr. George T., Pleasanton 

Hoffman, Rev. C. F., Cotulla 

Lindsey, Rev. E. A., Elsa 

Pearce, Rev. J. S., Catarina 

Richardson, Rev. L- A , Raymondville 

Slaymaker, Rev. F. L., "Lavernia 

~~ ag) Rev. Paul S., San Antonio 
Melrose Drive 

Ven Vleck, Rev. James, Waelder 

Walker, Rev. iy ee Leon Springs 

Wilkins, Rev. L ., Rocksprings 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 
East Hanover Presbytery 


Bridgeman, Miss Mary Frances, 
Hopewell 
Bowling, Rev. M. C., Burkeville 
Elliott, Rev. Edwin P., Roxbury 
McDaniel, Rev. James, Richmond 
24, Route 7 
McDonald, Rev. W. T., 
McLeod, Rev. John p.. Re 


_ Hall 
Sthreshley, Rev. L. F 


iy ester 


Lexington Presbytery 
Blain, Rev. C. R., Circleville 
West Virginia 
Clemmons, Rev. W. B., Fairfield 
Daffin, Rev. T. H., Falling Spring 
Helm, Rev. D. F., Hot Springs 
tJamison, Rev. W. C., Staunton 
Miles, Rev. Robert S., Elkton 
orrow, Rev. Guy M., Williamsville 
Rector, Rev. George H., McDowell 
Smith, Rev. Roy, Valley Center 


Montgomery Presbytery 
Childress, Rev. R. W., Willis 
Childrey, Miss Harriet, Callaway 
Coblentz, Rev. David, Fincastle 
Hamilton, Miss Velinda, Thaxton 
Houchins, Miss Evelyn, Willis 
McCorkle, Rev. a S., Stuart 
Mowbray, Rev. T , Callaw ay 
— R. Y., a ae 


Sherman, Rev. John W., Pearisburg 
Vinson, Rev. J. wa Rocky Mount 
Williams, Rev. J. T., Indian Valley 
*Whiteley, Rev. G. = Roanoke 
2117 Rosalind Avenue 








Wood, Rev. B. L., Iron Gate 

Wood, Rev. W. G., Low Moor 

Zehmer, Rev. R 
Route 4 


Norfolk Presbytery 


Bowman, Rev. John, Newport News 
Brown, Rev. R. Allen, East Ocean View 
Davis, Rev. W. E., Newport News 
Emurian, Rev. S. K., Norfolk 5, 


550 E. Seawells Point Road 
Flitton, Rev. H. H., Norfolk 
Lehmann, Rev. J. Wesley, So. 

1204 Park greens 
Traynham, Rev. T. T., Zuni 


Potomac Presbytery 
(In Maryland) 


Gault, Rev. Edward, Inverness 
*Hammond, Rev. D. Kirk, Baltimore 12 


312 St. Dunstans Road 
Heim, Mrs. Hazel, Baltimore 
Armistead Gardens 


Owen, Rev. Julian T., Sykesville 


(In Virginia) 


Cowsert, Rev. Charles C., Arlington 
Fairley, Rev. R. A., Alexandria 
Myers, Rev. Jesse W., Alexandria 
Plitt, Rev. Edward T., Hartwood 
Winn, Rev. Albert C., Nokesville 


Roanoke Presbytery 


Alexander, Rev. Eugene, Victoria 


Gear, Rev. A. 8., Rustburg 
Guthrie, Rev. J. E., Phenix 


Ponton, Rev. A. J., Lynchburg 


Route 2 
Roberts, Rev. E. 
531 Kemper Road 


Young, Rev. John W., Martinsville 
Thompson, Rev. Jas. G., Pamplin 
Washburn, Rev. Frank T., Schoolfield 


26 Baltimore Avenue 
Wood, Rev. A. W., Keysville 


West Hanover Presbytery 
S., Amherst 


Day, Rev. Sherwood 

Francis, Rev. A. T., 

Hutcheson, Rev. R 

Williams, Rev. W. Twyman, 
Appomattox 


Massie’s 








General Assembly: Rev. E. C. Sc 


The General Council, 
Georgia: Rev. J. G. Patton, Jr., 


Secretary; Mr. Harvey H. Walters, 
Public Relations. 


Board of World Missions, 113—16th Ave., 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee: Rev. C 


Fulton, D.D., Executive Secretary; 


Cumming, Educational Secretary; Rev. Paul B. 
Freeland, Secretary of Overseas Relief and Inter- 
Church Aid; Mr. Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer. 


Board of Church Extension, 605 He 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 
Broyles, Jr., Th. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of 
Mr. G. B. Strickler, Treasurer. 


Division or Home Missrons, 605 Henry Grady 


Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 


Pritchard, D.D., Secretary; Rev. Homer Mc- 
Millan, D.D., Secretary Emeritus; Rev. James 


324 Church 8t., 
D.D., Executive 
Secretary; Rev. Bob 8S. Hodges, Jr., Associate 


D., Executive Secretary; Rev. 


ott, 


Decatur, 


Director of 


Agencies of the Church 


D.D., 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Henry Grady Build- 
ing, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Drviston oF NeGRO Work, 712 Henry Grady 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. Alex. 
Batchelor, Secretary. 


R. 


Division oF CurisT1AN REtations, 605 Henry 
Grady Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Division oF EvaNGE.LismM, 712 Henry ae 


Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. 


South, 
le a A 
Rev. D. J. 


D.D., Secretary. 


nry Grady  % of Education, 


Vernon §. 


Promotion; 


Thompson, D.D., Secretary. 


Drvis1on oF Rapio, 712 Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Rev. John M. Alexander, 


Presbyterian Building, 8 

Sixth St., Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia: 
Dr. Edward D. Grant, "Executive Secretary; Mr. 
John S. Grant, Treasurer. 


Drvision or REiic1ous Epvucation: Rev. John 


Claude H. 


Jr., Secretary. 


M. Carr, Th. D., Secretary, Department of Town 


and Country Church; Mr. Hal Hyde, Secretary, 


Department of Urban Church. 
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Division oF HicHER EpvucatTIon: 


L. Fairly, D.D., Secretary. 


Drvisron oF MEn’s Work: Dr. S. J. Patterson, 


Rev. Hunter 


B. Blakely, Th.D., Secretary. 


A., Roanoke 


H., Danville 


., Sr., Louisa 


Winchester Presbytery 
Bailey, Rev. Paul E., Martinbur, 
Bird, Rev. Taylor O., Springfiel 
Duckwall, ay J. M., Lost River 
Murray, Rev. W : te 

Hancock, Maryland 
Reed, Rev. Ben, Burlington 


SYNOD OF WEST VIRGINIA 


+Harrop, Rev. W. E., Charleston 
i 


Norfolk 6 Box 1027 


Bluestone Presbytery 
Childs, Rev. W. Hobart, Lansing 
Daniel, Rev. Francis H., Bluefield 
Manning, Rev. Fred, Lashmeet 
Rodrian, Miss Joan, Landgraff 


Greenbrier Presbytery 
Arbuckle, Rev. J. D., Sinks Grove 
Denham, Rev. C. D., 

White Sulphur ‘Springs 
Gray, Rev. Robert R., Union 
Rice, ae Roger M., ‘Ir., Richwood 
Salango, Rev. James, Hinton 
Shiflet, Rev. A. B., Gap Mills 


Kanawha Presbytery 


Bowman, Rev. G. C., McConnell 
Christie, Rev. Fred W., Charleston 
Clay, Rev. Thos. C., So. Charleston 
Churton, Rev. Daniel B., Huntington 
Davis, Rev. L. A., Eleanor 

Jones, Rev. Herman, Charleston 
MacKenzie, _ Kathryn, Comfort 
Murray, Rev. B . A., Alloy 

Powell, Rev. Richard Ves ie Glenville 
,Ryburn, Rev. Frank M., So. Charleston 
*Weiglein, Rev. D. R., St. Albans 
Watson, Rev. Ira B., "Belle 

White, Miss Mary Jo, Eleanor 


Mill 
*Superintendent of Home Missions. 
**General Secretary. 

+Executive Secretary. 








Division oF Pusiication: Mr. Clinton Harris, 
General Manager. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 410 Urban Building, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky: Rev. Wade Boggs, 
D.D., Executive Secretary; Rev. Bernard A. 
Mclihany, D.D., Assistant to Executive; Rev. 
William H. Hopper, D.D., Treasurer. 


Board of Women’s Work, Henry Grady Building, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia: Dr. Janie W. McGaughey, 
Executive ‘Secretary; Mrs. John L. Parkes, Assis- 
tant Secretary; Miss Mary S. Quidor, Treasurer. 


General Assembly’s Training School for Lay 
Workers, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Virginia: 
Rev. Henry Wade DuBose, D.D., President. 


Trustees of the General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Foundation, Inc., Commercial Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Mr. T. 8S. McPheeters, President; 
Mr. George M. Rose, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Historical Foundation, Montreat, North Carolina: 
Mr. T. H. Spence, Jr., Director. 


Mountain Retreat Association, Montreat, North 


Carolina: Rev. J. Rupert McGregor, Th.D., 
President. 
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Editor’s Note: The Assembly-sponsored, five-year Program of Progress will 
come to its official end on April 1, 1952. Although four years of the program 
have demonstrated some remarkable successes, there are still questions in the 
minds of some pastors and laymen relative to goals, quotas and the program’s 
relationship to other phases of a local church’s activities. 

To get authoritative answers to these questions, Mr. Clarence S. Johnson, 
new Program of Progress director, was interviewed for the readers of Prespy- 


WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE PROGRAM OF PROGRESS? 


An Interview with Clarence S. Johnson 


New Director, Program of Progress 


Q. Mr. Johnson, whose idea was it for the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., to have a Program of Progress? 


A. It’s hard to say exactly who had the original 
idea, but I believe the two men most responsible for 
bringing the idea before the Stewardship Committee 
were Dr. E. B. McGukin and Dr. James L. Fowle. 
A small subcommittee of the Stewardship Committee 
worked out the details, and it was presented to the 
General Assembly by Dr. J. R. McCain, Chairman 
of the Stewardship Committee. 


Q. What were the original purposes of the Pro- 
gram of Progress? 


A. Our General Assembly originally set up the 
following purposes for the Program of Progress: 
1. To enlist the Church in evangelism. 
2. To enlarge the program of Christian teaching and 
increase Sunday-school enrollment and attendance. 
3- To lift the stewardship level. 
4. To raise $7,850,000 to equip our Church to render 
a larger Christian ministry at home and abroad. 


Q. Are these still the goals of the Program of 
Progress? 


A. Yes. Let me point out one thing here. That is, 
that the mission of the Church, as well as that of 
every Christian, is to introduce people to Christ. All 
of our goals are really only means to that one goal. 
There are 30,000,000 people in our Southland who do 
not know Him. There are 36,000,000 people in our 
particular portion of the World Missions enterprise 
who do not know Him .. . people in Japan, China, 
Korea, Africa, Brazil, Mexico, Portugal, Ecuador. 


Q. How then would you define the Program of 
Progress? 


A. The Presbyterian Program of Progress is a con- 
centrated five-year plan of simply introducing people 
to “Christ . . . the Only Answer.” It is not a separate 
organization, but a spiritual movement that backs the 
regular program of our Church. 


Q. Do you feel that the Program of Progress has 
been successful so far? 


A. Yes, very much so. Let me show you our gains 
for the first three years. Figures for the fourth year 
are not yet available. 

1. Evangelism: 70,909 persons introduced to the 

Church; 128,450 re-introduced by Church letter. 
2. Sunday schools: In 1947 there were 448,262 Sun- 

day-school members in our Church; in 1950 there 

were 522,112—an increase of 73,850. 

3. Gifts: In 1947 our total giving was $26,271,359, 
while our 1950 total will be well over $38,000,000. 

That is an increase of almost fifty per cent. 


Q. Exactly what do these figures mean? 


A. They mean that our Church is alive and grow- 
ing. They mean that we have a new spirit of evan- 
gelism, that we have men working in our Church as 
we have never had them before. Dr. Homrighausen, 
Chairman of the Committee on Evangelism of the 
Federal Council of Churches, in his report at the 
meeting held recently in Cleveland, singled out the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., as having done the best 
job on evangelism of any of the twenty-nine co- 
operating churches during the past year. 

We have had a marvelous increase of home mis- 
sions—new churches and new Sunday schools, parent 
churches fostering new churches—in every city of 
our Southland. The stewardship level of our Church 
has been raised. A fifty per cent increase in giving 
would be considered an excellent record in any busi- 
ness establishment! 


Q. These immediate gains are impressive, but what 
of the long-term gains? What will remain after the 
Program of Progress ends in April, 1952? 


A. I’m glad you asked that question, for it gives 
me a chance to tell you of our plans for completion 
of the Program. As you know, the Program of Prog- 
ress per se will end on April 1, 1952. Although we 
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have had tremendous gains, we still have not attained 
all our goals. 

Originally quotas were set up for each Church to 
give to the Program of Progress. Some churches at- 
tained their goals quite easily; others have had fluctu- 
ating memberships or other reasons that have made 
their goals harder to attain. Quotas are very difficult 
to set up on an absolutely fair basis anyway. That’s 
why the Program of Progress is recommending the 
adoption of “Our Tithing Adventure” by every 
church in our region. 


Q. What is “Our Tithing Adventure”? 


A. This is a layman-sponsored adventure in tith- 
ing proposed and adopted at the last General Assem- 
bly. Under this plan members of the local church 
will agree to try tithing for a period of three months 
—September, October, and November. Any church 
adopting the Tithing Adventure will have completed 
its Program of Progress goals. 


Q. You mean that this Tithing Adventure would 
take the place of the old Program of Progress quotas 
for the local church? 


A. Exactly. Any church adopting the program 
and carrying it out will automatically fulfill its Pro- 
gram of Progress obligations. 


Q@. How many people must agree to tithe in a 
local church for it to participate and to fulfill its 
Program of Progress quota? 


A. There is no specific number. The board of 
deacons of the local church would handle the enlist- 
ment of members after the program has been ap- 
proved by a joint meeting of the session and the 
board of deacons. The churches will be given the 
opportunity to approve the September, October, and 
November Tithing Adventure during the months of 
May, June, and July. 


Q@. What about churches that do not participate 
in “Our Tithing Adventure”? 


A. They would still be responsible for the old 
Program of Progress quota for that individual church. 


Q. What about churches that have already ful- 
filled their Program of Progress obligations? 


A. We hope that these churches will also want to 
participate in order to give additional help to these 
worthy causes. The individual church will benefit 
also, for there will be numbers of people who have 
never known the thrill of tithing before who will 
wish to keep on tithing after the three-month period 
has passed. 


Q. How will the individual member designate the 
part of his tithe that goes to the Program of Progress 
and the part that he has normally been giving to his 
local church for current expenses and benevolences? 
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A. The Church will be supplied with Program of 
Progress collection envelopes which will be given to 
the individual tither. He will put his regular contri- 
bution in the regular church envelope; the extra 
money left from his tithe would be placed in the 
Program of Progress envelope. 


Q. What about a person who already tithes? 


A. Let me give you three examples that should 
clear up this whole question. 

Mr. A. is a man who has never tithed but has 
pledged $10 a week to the church. His tithe will 
bring it up to $20 a week. So he puts his $10 in his 
regular church envelope as he has always done. The 
extra $10 he puts in a Program of Progress envelope, 
and that goes to the Program of Progress through the 
local church treasurer. 

Mr. B. is a tither who has been giving about one- 
half of his tithe to the church and one half to other 
Christian-related organizations such as the YMCA 
and YWCA, community chest, Christian schools and 
hospitals, etc. We are going to ask him to put as 
much of this extra outside-of-the-church money as 
possible into the Program of Progress for this three- 
month period. He will put his regular $10 pledge into 
the regular church envelope and the extra he will put 
into a Program of Progress envelope. 

Mr. C. is a man who tithes and gives practically all 
he gives to the church. He will either give nothin 
to the Program of Progress, or he will feel that the 
need is so great that he will put something above his 
tithe into the Program of Progress envelope. 

In other words, this program does not disturb the 
regular budget of the church, and there will be num- 
bers of people who have never tithed before who will 
get so much joy out of tithing that they will want 
to continue. 


Q. How does “Our Tithing Adventure” answer 
our former question of the long-term gains of the 
Program of Progress? 


A. Simply by the fact that it is one way in which 
we grow in Christian spirit. The number one task of 
a Christian is to introduce people to Christ. His num- 
ber two task is to grow in Christian service to the 
place where he is willing to accept the plan of 
stewardship in his life. The first step in that direction 
is the stewardship of money—that everything be- 
longs to God. Along with that is the stewardship of 
time and the stewardship of ability or personality. 
A businessman who is a brilliant businessman is bril- 
liant largely because of his personality. He can in- 
troduce people to Christ in two ways: by giving of 
his time, or by giving of his money, which is so 
many minutes or hours or days of his time converted 
into the coin of wealth; and this money is used to 
hire people in the homeland or foreign field to in- 
troduce people to Christ for him. 
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merly in a CCF orphanage in Seoul. She had witnessed two 


“OPERATION her first plane ride—and SAVED HER LIFE. She was for- YOUR CHURCH WINDOWS 


KIDDIE CAR” invasions, survived for several months under the Reds, cried CAN INSPIRE 
‘ _ we when she learned the superintendent of the orphanage was con- 
gave little Chi Hie Suk demned to death for his American sympathies, smiled when the 


Americans came three days before the date for his execution, 
was part of the frantic flight from Seoul as the Reds returned 
and, then, one of the fortunate ones saved by the American Air 
Force. But what of the destitute orphan boys and girls in Korea 
still stumbling and crawling through the snowdrifts, still suf- 
fering in the bitter cold, still without shelter and food? Thou- 
sands of children, desperately trying to escape Communism, 
need aid. Such children can be ‘ ‘adopted”’ and cared for in CCF 
orphanages. The name, address, picture and information about 
your child will be furnished. Correspondence with the child is 
possible. The cost is ten dollars a month and there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the child’s care beyond the first year unless you 
wish to do so. 
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WINONA LAKE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY - - Winona Lake, Indiana 
Enlarged Faculty, Variety of Courses , 

For Ministers, Teachers, Missionaries, Sunday-school Workers, 31st Session PRESCRIPTION FOR TODAY 
Laymen, Veterans Reservations H brand id “Medi tations for 

. . . . . ea in 1 
Eighteen States, Several Foreign Countries, Twenty-five Denominations ag OH 7% 18 different. spiritual “prescriptions” 
in 1950 Session and Meals to be taken daily. Padded like Doctor’s prescrip- 
Interdenominational — Evangelical == Accredited pa ny pa A a 8 
, 2 olden, 

1951 Session: 2 § ters, June 20-July 27 Special Rates Colorado. 

Write for twelve page Prospectus to President, Dr. J. A. Huffman Dr. Andrew Blackwood says: “I find them 


good.” Send for sample TODAY 











COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S 
MON TREAT COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian Living LAY WORKERS 
and Service ® Also Two-Year Business Course 








Prepares for Christian service in the local church and on 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds mission fields 

in Western North Carolina 
Graduate and senior College courses leading to Bachelor’s 


Cost low enough for any parents to give and Master’s degrees 


their daughter a Christian education 





For further information write: For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President Henry Wave DuBoss, President 
Montreat, N. C. ; 3400 Brook Road 
Richmond 27, Virginia 








CENTRE COLLEGE KING COLLEGE 
ranks very high in the per- 
centage of graduates listed Presbyterian * Coeducational * Founded 1867 
in Who's Who! Women S : ‘ ‘ 
and men alike leave Centre ound liberal education under vigorous 
destined for high positions. Christian influences. Fully accredited. 
Fully accredited Liberal Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, 
Aste and Selences. Co-ordi- education. FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLAR- 
nate plan of education un- SHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS WHO der Christian influences. Grant-in-Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty- 
WANT SUCCESS ...A Centre Write today for new view acre campus. Intra-mural sports. Dormitories. 
Dipioma really means something! book to eee gl session. Catalog and_ illustrated 
ooklet. 
CENTR E, Cc 9 ILL EGE O Tbon a E] NTUCKY R. T. L. LISTON, President 
TO MNVILLE, KENTUC Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Moderate charges. Endowed. 
Christian emphasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. Accredited. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges after two years. Pro- 
fessor for each ten students. Personal attention. Scientific 
tests. Major sports. Two-year business course. Prepara- 
tory Department with 10th, 11th, 12th grades. Write 
for catalog. 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 


Statesville, North Carolina 


Coeducational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. 
Accredited—first two years of college. Music, business. 
Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate $600. 
Send for catalogue S. 

JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 








The Tutorial Plan 
of 
Southwestern at Memphis 


Provides individualized study under guidance of 
outstanding Christian professors. Complete arts, 
science, and music curriculum. Coeducational. 


PEYTON N. RHODES, President 


1849 AUSTIN COLLEGE § 1951 


Sherman, Texas 


Austin College has completed over one hundred years of 
unbroken service to the Church and nation. 

Austin is a coeducational Christian liberal arts college 
and makes its appeal to the best of our youth. 


Write for catalogue to 
W. B. GUERRANT, President 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 
A standard junior college—Two years of high school 
PoticiEs : Individual attention; home surroundings ; 
highly trained faculty ; wholesome and constructive 
religious atmosphere. 


For information write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 


WESTMINSTER 
A COLLEGE FOR MEN 
Fulton, Missouri 


_A four-year liberal arts college with a century of dis- 
tinctive service in training leaders for church, state, busi- 
ness and the professions. 


For catalog and information write 
WittiAM W. HAtt, Jr., President 














STILLMAN COLLEGE 
FOR NEGROES 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
Ministerial Training (two years) 


For catalogues and information, write: 
SAMUEL BURNEY HAY, President 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men and women 
offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings—Delightful climate 
Christian culture and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 








ACCREDITED COEDUCATIONAL CHRISTIAN 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


Banner Elk, North Carolina 


A Junior College in Western North Carolina 
Two Years Terminal Courses: 
Liberal Arts Courses Medical Secretarial 
Toward Hospital Bookkeeping 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees Pre-nursing 
X-ray, Lab. Technicians 
For information write 
FLETCHER NELSON, President 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for women interested in a general 
cultural education in addition to training for vocations and 
professions. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High school and junior college departments 
accredited through Southern Association 
Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church 
Reservations now being received for 1951-52 school year. 
For literature and information write: 


THE REGISTRAR, Box T 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
Red Springs, N. C. 
Standard Senior College for Women 
A rich educational experience 
in a 
joyous Christian atmosphere 
MarsHALL Scott Woopson 
President 








Presbyterian College 
The Friendly College 


Fellowship with Man 
and God 


Clinton, S. C. 





Liberal Arts Training—Mind, Body, Spirit 
DR. MARSHALL W. BROWN, President 
















“Education has always yielded 
her best fruit when associated 
with religion.” 

—Woodrow Wilson 


Davidson College 
Joun R. CuNNINGHAM, 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 
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Missionaries Plan 
Exit from China 


Large-scale withdrawals of Ameri- 
can missionaries from China are in 
prospect this year, but should not be 
construed as the end of Christian 
work in that country, an official of 
the National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. declared recently 
as he made public the results of a 
comprehensive survey. 

In releasing the results of the sur- 
vey, Rowland M. Cross, Far Eastern 
Secretary of the Division, said that 
of the approximately five hundred 
American Protestant missionaries now 
working under the Mao Tze-tung re- 
gime, the majority are reported to 
have applied for exit visas. At the 
time the survey was made there were 
eighteen Presbyterian, U. S., mission- 
aries in China and sixty from the 
U. S. A. church. 

The missionaries are withdrawing 
partly because of restrictive Com- 
munist measures “of which the freeze 
of American funds and the govern- 
ment’s taking custody of American 
property are the most recent ex- 
amples.” One authoritative spokesman 
has said, “We believe, however, that 
the sentiments in China are anti- 
foreign, not anti-Christian.” 

According to Dr. Cross, a more 
important reason for the withdrawal 
has been the counsel of Chinese Chris- 
tians that the withdrawal of mission- 
aries would be a wise move. The 
missionaries of our own Presbyterian, 
U. S., mission have been busy for 
some time teaching Chinese Christians 
how to carry on the work in the 
churches, hospitals, and schools, in- 
troducing the Presbyterian principle 
of elected, democratic, representative 
government in labor, as well as in 
state and church. In the Taichow, 
China, mission Chinese Christians have 
been carrying on all administrative 
and financial responsibilities in the 
Church Middle School, the Sarah 
Walkup Hospital, Women’s Work, 
and the Taichow Church for several 
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Jacksonville Inaugurates Sunday-School Telecast 


International Sunday-school lessons 
are being televised every Friday at 
12:30 p.m. by the Jacksonville, Florida, 
ministerial alliance. Pictured above 
during the telecast are Rev. Robert 
Witty, Rev. Tom Makin, Rev. W. 
Hal Hunter, and Rev. Richard Titley. 
Beginning in January of this year, the 
program is believed to be the first 
scheduled Sunday-school lesson tele- 
cast in existence. 


Rev. Tom Makin, pastor of the 
North Shore Presbyterian Church, 
presents the introduction and histori- 
cal and geographical setting for the 
lesson. One man presents the Bible 
study and another makes the applica- 
tion of the lesson to life’s situations. 
A fourth man acts as master of cere- 
monies. For the time being, the local 
TV station provides the time without 
charge. 





months, according to a letter recently 
received by the Board of World 
Missions from one of our Presbyterian 
missionaries. 

Latest dispatches from the Board of 
World Missions, Nashville, Tennessee, 
indicate that all the Presbyterian, 
U. S., missionaries have applied for 
exit visas. Miss Margaret Wood, R.N., 
and Dr. Henry Nelson have already 
arrived in this country. Dr. and Mrs. 
R. P. Richardson and Mrs. O. V. 
Armstrong sailed from Hong Kong 
February 5, arriving in San Francisco 
February 23. Miss Ruth Farrior left 
Hong Kong February 1. Rev. Ed S. 
Curry, who has been serving in our 
northernmost station at Haichow, 
China, sailed from Tientsin to Hong 
Kong February 6. Latest information 
is that Rev. Martin A. Hopkins, who 
has been in Wusih, is in Shanghai 
awaiting exit permit. 


Redhead to Speak 
On Radio Pulpit 


In response to widespread requests 
Dr. John A. Redhead, pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and Bishop Arthur 
J. Moore of the Methodist Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia, will alternate on the 
weekly broadcasts of the “National 
Radio Pulpit” again this summer. 

Nine broadcasts will be given from 
June until September on this program 
which was first established by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company about 
twenty-five years ago. Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, pastor, Christ Methodist 
Church, New York City, has been 
the program’s regular speaker from 
September to May for more than ten 
years. 
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Brevard-Davidson’s new church. 


ConferencesPlanned 
For Snedecor Synod 


Meeting in Atlanta, Ga., February 
1-3, the religious education committee 
of Snedecor Memorial Synod consid- 
ered plans for expansion of its Sunday 
school and youth work and approved 
plans for a men’s convocation to be 
held August 3-5 at Stillman College, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Rev. L. W. Bottoms, synod’s re- 
gional director, also presented plans 
for a youth conference at Stillman 
June 11-16. According to Mr. Bot- 
toms, interdenominational conferences 
for Christian youth will also be held 
in Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
and Mississippi. He said plans for 
these were not yet complete. 

Following the meeting a training 
conference was held for conference 
directors. Committeemen included 
Rev. Leon Anderson, Charlotte, N. C., 
chairman; Mrs. M. E. James, New Or- 
leans, La., secretary; Rev. Norman 
Cook, Richmond, Va., director of 
Sunday school administration, Board 
of Education, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.; Mrs. Clarence O’Quinn, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., student representative; 
Mrs. A. L. DeVarieste, New Orleans, 
La., field worker for women; Rev. 
M. E. James, New Orleans, La.; Mr. 
Sam Colbert, Athens, Ga., laymen’s 
representative; Rev. E. E. Newberry, 
Decatur, Ga.; Mrs. Helen Martin, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Rev. C. H. Wil- 
liams, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Mr. B. B. 
Hardy, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; and Rev. 
Alex. R. Batchelor, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. 
Batchelor is Secretary of Negro 
Work, Board of Church Extension. 
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Brevard-Davidson Church Buys Old Hotel 


Brevard-Davidson River Presby- 
terian Church, Brevard, North Caro- 
lina is expanding its facilities by pur- 
chasing, renovating, and moving into 
a resort hotel once frequented by 
“Diamond Jim” Brady, Henry Ford, 
Luther Burbank, Harvey Firestone, 
and Thomas A. Edison. The Franklin 
Hotel, built in 1895, is the “new” 
Brevard-Davidson River Presbyterian 
Church. 

Rev. John D. Smith, pastor, says 
the congregation faced a real problem 
several years ago when the world’s 
largest manufacturer of cigarette pa- 
per moved into Brevard, located in 
the resort section of Western North 
Carolina near Pisgah National Forest. 

“In rapid succession,” Smith said, 
“we found ourselves ministering to 
employees of six huge manufacturing 
concerns. Brevard has become the 
new home of lumber, leather, thread, 
hosiery, machinery, and cellophane 
producers. Our little church is 150 
years old, but we couldn’t begin to 
accommodate all these new people.” 

In search for new property Smith 
and church officers learned that R. H. 


Gore, of Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 
would sell the Franklin Hotel and 
seven and one half acres of landscaped 
property. A Christian himself, Gore 
made the church such an attractive 
proposition, the congregation ac- 
cepted immediately. The old church 
has been sold to a new Lutheran con- 


gregation. 
Carpeting from fifty-five upstairs 
rooms now covers the sanctuary 


made from the dining room. The 
present seating capacity of 225 will 
be expanded when a partition is re- 
moved to take in a large old-style 
kitchen. A modern kitchen is in pro- 
cess of completion. 

Church members have converted 
six of the larger rooms into a modern 
Sunday-school department. The three- 
room basement has become recreation 
headquarters for children, and the 
main lobby is carpeted and furnished 
with lounge chairs and sofas for in- 
formal meetings. The smaller lobby 
is used as an assembly room for the 
children’s Sunday school. A new 
manse for the minister is under con- 
struction on the church property. 





(R.N.S. photo.) 








Washington, D. C.—A special service of intercession for divine 
guidance, attended by President Truman and other government of- 
ficials, was held at the National Presbyterian Church here before the 
opening of the new Eighty-Second Congress. Here are the three 
officiating clergymen and two senators, both church elders, who as- 
sisted in serving Communion. Left to right: Senator Edward Martin 
(R.-Pa.); Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A.; Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of the host 
congregation; Dr. Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr., Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S.; and Senator John C. Stennis (D.-Miss.). 
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The wide-open opportunity for the 
Gospel in Japan seems to cry, ‘Hasten! 
The door may not long be open!" 

These three dramatic color films will stir 
your people to greater missionary zeal: 


JAPAN WELCOMES THE WORD — 35 





A doc tary film of post-war 
Japan. 
TO WIN A NATION — 11 minutes. 
Christianity vs. Communism in Japan. 
JAPAN AT THE CROSSROADS — 30 
minutes. Latest color sound film, including 
official atom bomb pictures. See post-war 
Japan, responsive to the Gospel, yet 
tragically exposed to Communism as she 
meets her ‘‘day of destiny." 

Write today for bookings. 
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If you suffer from those 
miserable ear noises and are 
Hard of Hearing due to 
catarrh of the head, write us 
NOW for proof of the good 
results many people have re- 
ported after using our simple 
home treatment. NOTHING 
TO WEAR. Many past 70 re- 
port ear noises relieved and 
hearing improved. Send NOW 
for proof and 30 days trial offer. 


THE ELMO CO. 
Dept. Davenport, lowa 





Fs poupovated 


DG PHILADELPHIA 7.PA 








Phone AL 7372 


Memorial 
Windows 


Designers and 
manufacturers of 
stained and lead- 
ed art glass for 
church and resi- 
dence. 


Estimates 
Furnished 





STUDIOS 
215 Moreland Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Relief Supplies 
Going into Korea 


Latest word on relief supplies for 
Korea is that early in January 1,500 
pounds of clothing left the Church 
World Service Warehouse, New 
Windsor, Maryland, for distribution 
by the Unified Command in Korea, 
the only channel open at present. 
According to an announcement re- 
cently received by Dr. Paul B. Free- 
land, Director, Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid, Board of World 
Missions, Nashville, Tennessee, Dr. 
Henry B. Appenceller is now in 
Tokyo on his way to Korea to as- 
sume charge of Protestant relief 
operations. 

According to Dr. Freeland the need 
for clothing, shoes, and bedding is 
very great in Korea, as there are mil- 
lions of refugees. Church World 
Service, which acts as the distributor 
for the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
World Missions, is now able to han- 
dle these supplies as they are sent to 
Church World Service warehouses, 
provided contributions are accom- 
panied by a cash contribution of ten 
cents per pound to cover warehouse 
and handling costs. 

New addresses for Church World 
Service warehouses are: 

Church World Service Center, 3146 
Lucas Avenue, St. Louis 3, Mo. 

Church World Service Center, 
New Windsor, Maryland. 





Montreat Meeting of 
Young Adults Set 


Fifth annual Assembly Young 
Adult Conference will be held at 
Montreat, North Carolina, June 29— 
July 3 according to an announcement 
by the Rev. William P. Anderson, 
new director of Young Adult Work, 
Board of Education. Mr. Anderson 
said application blanks and full parti- 
culars may be obtained by writing to 
the Young Adult Department, Box 
1176, Richmond, Virginia. 

He said young adults, single or 
married, are invited to attend the 
conference, and that those who are 
not yet members of organized groups 
may receive the maximum benefit 
from the meeting. “We’re urging 
everyone to bring his questions, ideas, 
and experiences. The greatest benefit 
will be derived from seeing the faith 
of other young adults in action,” Mr. 
Anderson said. 

Courses will be available on princi- 
ples of organization, programs and 
projects, worship, Christian service 
and fellowship, Christian stewardship, 
studying and teaching the Bible and 
developing Christian family _ life. 
There will also be a course entitled 
“From Friendship to Marriage.” 

Mr. Anderson said the usual stunt 
night, folk games, and other recrea- 
tional activities will be enjoyed in 
the characteristic beauty of the North 
Carolina mountains. 


Your Survey news staff is going out on a limb this month to proclaim Mr. and Mrs. 
Jule Spach, Winston-Salem, North Carolina two of the best-looking new missionaries 
of the year. The Spachs and daughter, Nancy Lynn, will sail for the North Brazil 
mission late this summer. Mr. Spach is a veteran of World War II and a graduate of 
Georgia Tech. The couple will be educational missionaries. 
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Texas Synodical 
Helps Austin 


A movement started six years ago 
by a small group of women of the 
Texas Synodical to show by tangible 
means their interest in Austin College 
at Sherman, has blossomed into a 
large-scale organization whose gener- 
ous work has resulted in noteworthy 
benefits for the college students. 

The original idea, sparked by the 
desire of a small group to contribute 
in some manner to the benefit of the 
student body, resulted in contribu- 
tions being made by various local 
groups toward renovating the college 
dining room. At the same time, the 
need for definite prayer objectives 
was recognized, and a printed list 
was sent to each church in the Synod 
of Texas with the request that the 
women use them regularly. 

From that small beginning interest 
grew and a committee was appointed 
by the synodical president with repre- 


sentatives from each _presbyterial. 
When the Paul Coffin Memorial 
Dormitory was completed, the 


women of Texas contributed funds 
enough to furnish more than two 
rooms. 

The Austin College Circle, form- 
erly organized in May of last year 
in connection with the college’s ob- 
servance of its centennial, and the 
outgrowth of the movement that had 
its modest beginning six years ago, 
has made its effectiveness well known 
at the college, both among faculty and 
and student body, as the fruits of its 
prayers and material gifts steadily 
increased. 

The current officers of the Austin 
College Circle include Mrs. Ray 
Matson of Dallas, chairman, and Miss 
Elizabeth Zogheib, of San Antonio, 
secretary and treasurer. 

At the close of its first year as the 
Austin College Circle this movement 
counted a total membership of 334 
annual members, 34 sustaining mem- 
bers, and 8 life members. Income from 
membership fees amounted to $774, 
of which $500 was allocated for items 
of furniture for dormitory rooms and 
$274 for work scholarships for stu- 
dents on the campus. This spring, the 
members will be furnished a list of 
campus needs from which to indicate 
their choice of projects for this year’s 
membership receipts. 
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e happier homes 
e stronger churches 
e better schools 


$2.50 single subscription 





The NEW magazine designed to help you build 


Don’t miss the first APRIL issue! 


$2.00 in groups of five or more to same address 


PRESBYTERIAN ACTION 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 
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**5,100 i gil raised their 
hands in response to my invita- 
tion to accept the Lord Jesus 
Christ as personal Saviour.” 
—H. George Vorsheim, Jr. 
“I personally distributed 
275,000 Gospels and Testa- 
ments to the Japanese people 
4 who attended our meetings.” 
j —Phil Saint 




















The Perry Pictures 
They should be in every church, every Sunday 
school. 


Recommended by hundreds of church 
workers who have used them to 
add interest and inspiration to 
the many Bible stories. Beauti- 
ful reproductions of the world’s 
famous religious paintings, ~ 
expensively priced at only TW 
CENTS each, size 5%” x is 
Order NOW for the Lenten 
season and Easter. For 60 cents 
we will send you a collection 
of 30 attractive pictures on the 
life of Christ. Or $2.00 for a 
complete set of 100. 

Fifty-six page catalogue with 
1,600 small illustrations in it, 
and sample pictures, for 25 
cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 17, MALDEN, MASS. 


He Is Risen 
Plockh6rst 


dlts 


Send for free copies of the Anderson stories of the Japan 
campaign of Evangelization and Scripture distribution. 


“Regularly 10 to 12 percent and 
several times 40 to 50 percent 
of all my audiences during two 
months in Japan responded to 
the invitation." 
—Leymon W. (‘‘Deak'"') 
Ketcham 


**75,000 to 100,000 Japanese 
people attended 61 meetings in 
the two months in which | spoke 
and distributed Gospels." 
—Charles W. Anderson 


‘Professors, peddlers, police, 
prisoners, soldiers, students—all 
classes responded alike to the 
Gospel message.” 
—Victor B. Beattie 
‘‘About one million people have 
attended our PTL meetings since 
the start of our campaign. We 
have distributed six million Gos- 
pels and Testaments.” 
—Glenn W. Wagner 





What To Do For Pains of 


ARTHRITIS 
Try This Free 


If you have never used “Rosse Tabs” for 
pains of arthritis, neuritis, rheumatism, we 
want you to try them at our risk. We will 
send you a full-size package from which 
you are to use 24 Tabs FREE. If not aston- 
ished at the palliative relief which you en- 
joy from your sufferings, return the packa S 
and you owe us nothing. We mean it: SE 

NO MONEY. Just send name and Bone 
and we will rush your Tabs by return mail. 


ROSSE PRODUCTS at aaa 530, 2708 


Farwell Ave., Chicago 45, I 
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News Briefs 





HEADLINES FROM THE 16 
STATES 


Many China Missionaries Return- 
ing—Others Apply for Exit Visas. . . . 
Old Church Fosters New Church— 
A Pattern All Over the South. .. . 
Davidson Presbyterians Complete 
Community Housing Plan. . . . David- 
son, Queens, and Assembly’s Train- 
ing School Receive Large Grants. .. . 
$500,000 Asked to Build Negro 
Churches. . . . Defense Service Work 
Accentuated, . . . Dallas Presbyterian 
Book Store to Open Soon. . . . New 
Director of Religious Education Ap- 
pointed for Synod of Georgia. . 


WITH OUR CHURCHES 


*% Jackson, Miss—Jackson is becom- 
ing a city of new Presbyterian 
churches. Two actions recently taken 
by the Jackson Presbyterian Council 
illustrate why this is true. The Coun- 
cil “went on record as approving the 
general policy that whenever a new 
church is organized the older churches 
of Jackson should appeal to their mem- 
bers dwelling in that area to affiliate 
themselves with the new church in 
order to assist it to become a vigorous 
and effective working force.” A second 
action called for an all-out visitation 
evangelism campaign with teams from 
all the Jackson Presbyterian churches 
for the purpose of building up the 
membership of the new Trinity 
Church (until recently called Broad- 
moor Chapel). The Council is pro- 
viding $3,600 of the church’s $6,600 
budget for next year and has offered 
an additional $5,000 if Trinity matches 
it for a building fund. The Assembly’s 
Board of Church Extension has al- 
ready put $7,500 of Program of Prog- 
ress money into the effort. 


& Tallahassee, Fla—The new student 
house, the first built by the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Church for that purpose 
alone, was completed in mid-Febru- 


ary. 


* Jacksonville, Fla—A new radio 
feature, modeled somewhat after the 
one in Atlanta, Ga., was recently 


begun by Jacksonville’s Riverside 
Church. It too is called “The Pastor’s 
Study” and will be broadcast each 
Sunday evening from 11:30 to 12:00 
with representative members holding 
an open forum, answering questions 
which are called in by telephone. 


* Monticello, Ark.—Bidding farewell 
to their church building, which has 
served the Monticello Presbyterian 
Church for the past seventy years, 
will not be so hard for the congrega- 
tion, for they will in fact be going 
back to the location of their original 
sanctuary. The church recently 
bought the former Mack Wilson 
Hospital on North Main Street and 
will use the remodeled building as an 
educational building as well as the 
sanctuary until the new sanctuary, 
which is to adjoin the old hospital 
building, can be built. 


* Davidson, N. C.—The Davidson 
Community Housing Plan, operating 
under the leadership of Rev. Carl 
Pritchett, of the Davidson Church, 
has successfully supervised the con- 
struction of eleven new houses, re- 
lieving about 40°/ of the unhealthy 
and overcrowded conditions existing 
in the Brady’s Alley section. A cash 
reserve of $5,300 has been donated by 
Davidson and Davidson College peo- 
ple to act as security for loans, eli- 
minating large down payments, so 
that tenants may apply money form- 
erly used as rent toward the purchase 
of a home. When payments are parti- 
ally completed, the security fund is 
released for use by other needy 
families. 


* Atlanta, Ga—The Central Presby- 
terian Church recently held its Sixth 


- Annual Church Music Institute, which 


was conducted by Dr. Federal Lee 
Whittlesey, Minister of Music from 
Highland Park Methodist Church, 
Dallas, Texas. More than thirty 
churches in Atlanta and the Southeast 
participated in this interdonomina- 
tional institute sponsored jointly by 
the Atlanta Christian Council and the 
Atlanta Choral Directors Association, 
of which Mr. H. V. Taylor, Minister 
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of Music of Central Church, is chair- 
man. 


* Knoxville, Tenn—Knoxville Pres- 
byterian, U. S., pastors recently 
formed a ministerial association which 
will meet once a quarter. Officers for 
the new association are as follows: 
Rev. Will Ramsey, pastor of Lebanon- 
Houston churches, Secretary; Dr. 
A. E. Dallas, pastor of Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian, Chairman of Program 
Committee; Rev. David Wilkinson, 
assistant pastor of First Presbyterian 
Church, Chairman of Planning Com- 
mittee. Other committee members are 
Rev. J. Witherspoon Dunlap, pastor 
of Fountain City Presbyterian, and 
Rev. A. R. Craig, pastor of Little 
Brick Presbyterian Church. 


WITH OUR SYNODS AND 
PRESBYTERIES 


* Synod of Appalachia— The Mod- 
erator of the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Church, Dr. Ben R. Lacy, Jr., of 
Richmond, Va., recently addressed 
some 2,000 young people from the 
Presbyteries of Knoxville, Union, 
Cumberland, United, and LeVere at 
the Pan-Presbyterian Youth Conven- 
tion at Second Presbyterian Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Dr. Hugh I. Evans, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. and pastor of West- 
minster Church, Dayton, Ohio, who 
was to have shared the speaking 
honors with Dr. Lacy, was unable to 
attend. Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, host 
pastor at Second Presbyterian and 
former U. S. A. Moderator, replaced 
Dr. Evans on the program. 


* Synod of Georgia—On March 1, 
Rev. Donald L. Erwin, pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Sweetwater, 
Texas, became new Director of Re- 
gional Education for the Synod of 
Georgia. His offices will be in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

A graduate of Davis and Elkins 
College and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, he was pastor of the North- 
minster Presbyterian Church, Roa- 
noke, Va., from 1944 to 1948, having 
served as Assistant Pastor of First 
Presbyterian Church, Jacksonville, 
Fla., from 1942 to 1944. 


* Synod of Texas—Miss Florine 


Miller, Assistant Regional Director 
for the Synod of Georgia, will go to 
Dallas, Texas, as Assistant to the 
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Regional Director of the Synod of 
Texas. Her office will be in the 
Presbyterian Book Store on Main 
Street. 


x Synod of North Carolina—Dr. 
Harold J. Dudley, pastor, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Wilson, N. C., will 
move to Raleigh, N. C., on April 1 to 
take up his new duties as Executive 
Secretary of the Synod of North 
Carolina. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta, Ga.: 


* A recommendation that $100,000 be 
raised in May to “step up” defense 
service in maintaining contact with 
Presbyterians in the armed forces was 
approved by the Board of Church 
Extension recently. The Home Mis- 
sions Division was authorized to se- 
cure a full-time secretary for this de- 
partment. Dr. Cecil H. Lang of Dal- 
las, Texas, has served temporarily in 
this capacity. 

The Board also voted favorably on 
employing a secretary for its Sunday 
School Extension Department. Dr. 
James M. Carr, secretary, Town and 
Country Church Department, has 
served as part-time secretary for this 
department but is no longer able to 
devote any time to its work. 

The Board was asked by its Di- 
vision of Negro Work to secure an 
additional $500,000 to assist in build- 
ing churches for Negroes. 

A Council on Evangelism consist- 
ing of James Appleby, Marshall C. 
Dendy, A. W. Dick, and Nat K. 
Reiney was named by the Board. 

Hal E. Hyde, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Urban Work, began this 
month a series of community surveys 
to be made at the request of fourteen 
cities, the first such study being con- 
ducted in Greensboro, N. C. The sur- 
veys are to determine the need for 
new churches and find ways in which 
the church may more actively partici- 
pate in community life. 


* Richmond, Va.—The first in a se- 
ries of institutes to aid town and coun- 
try pastors in their local church work 
was held for the Synods of Appala- 
chia, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
West Virginia at Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, January 22-25. 
Dr. James M. Carr, Secretary, Town 


and Country Church Department, said 
similar institutes are being planned for 
each seminary area: May 21-25 at Co- 
lumbia Seminary, Decatur, Ga.; May 
30-June 2 at Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; and July 
g-12 at Arkansas College, Batesville, 
Ark. 

The Town and Country Church 
Department is also sponsoring brief- 
ing sessions over the 16 southern 
states in the evangelistic and enrich- 
ment program for town and country 
churches. The program is aimed at 
preparing 600 pastors to act as guest 
leaders in small churches during an 
eight- to twelve-day evangelistic pro- 
gram for March and April. 


* Decatur, Ga—An interdenomina- 
tional radio institute will be held 
April 9-13 at the Protestant Radio 
Center on the campus of Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Ga., under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Broad- 
casting and Films of the National 
Council of Churches. One of several 
institutes being planned over the 
country each year, the workshop will 
give practical experience in the use 
of radio to around 40 representatives 
of co-operating denominations. Dr. 
John M. Alexander, Director of the 
Protestant Radio Center and Secre- 
tary, Division of Radio, Board of 
Church Extension, said the institute 
would use facilities of the Protestant 
Radio Center. 


Board of Education, Richmond, Va. 


* At its last meeting the Board of 
Education authorized the construc- 
tion of a building at Montreat which 
will include conference headquarters, 
a bookstore, and living quarters. 

The Board of Education is asking 
the General Assembly to change its 
name to the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. Its Department of Administra- 
tion is now called the Department of 
Church School and Field Administra- 
tion. 

The following were called by the 
Board of Education at its last meeting 
to serve on an Advisory Council on 
Higher Education: John H. Leith, 
R. T. L. Liston, John Crockett, L. I. 
Stell, Wallace M. Alston, Frank H. 
Caldwell, D. H. Edington, Jr., R. F. 
Sloop, Graham Clark, Paul T. Jones, 
Harvey M. Black, E. E. Newberry, 
S. J. L. Crouch, L. F. Kinney, J. W. 


Edgar, Frank B. Lewis, R. B. Purdum, 
Francis Pickens Miller, Halbert M. 
Jones, Harry M. Moffett, D. Maurice 
Allan, James Cushman, E. J. Mc- 
Millan, and Mrs. Hazen Smith. 


* Dallas, Texas—The new $250,000 
Dallas Presbyterian Book Store is set 
to open the week of April 8 with an 
elaborate program being planned. 


Board of World Missions, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


* Mrs. L. M. McCutchen, Associate 
Educational Secretary, Board of 
World Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., and Mrs. W. Berne Buchanan, 
President, Women of the Church, 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., from 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, will leave 
the latter part of April on a “mission 
to women” tour of Presbyterian, U.S., 
and Presbyterian, U.S.A., missions in 
Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, and Co- 
lumbia. The tour as proposed and 
outlined is to give firsthand informa- 
tion of the work and needs of Pres- 
byterian women in these Central and 
South American countries. 


* Congo’s Tomorrow, the second in 
a series of films showing the work of 
our Church in the Belgian Congo, has 
just been released by the Board of 
World Missions. Shot in the Belgian 
Congo by one of our missionaries, the 
film shows the experiences of two stu- 
dents in our mission schools and their 
varied activities there. Musical se- 
quences for the picture were also re- 
corded in the Congo. The 16mm 
color, sound film may be rented for 
$6.00 from the Board of World Mis- 
sions, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, 
or from the Audio-Visual Aids Sec- 
tion of the Presbyterian Book Store, 
Richmond, Va. 


* Montgomery, Ala.—What the 
Board of World Missions hopes was 
a typical observance of the World 
Missions Season recently came to a 
close at Trinity Church, Montgom- 
ery, where Rev. H. E. (“Jeb”) Rus- 
sell is pastor. 

Beginning January 10 a series of 
family night suppers were held on 
Wednesday evenings featuring story 
time for younger boys and girls, a 
worship period and singing for young 
people and adults, and a speaker on 
some phase of mission work. The four 
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speakers included Mrs. Henry D. Ha- 
beryan (Brazil), Miss Janet Talmadge 
(missionary to Korea whom Trinity 
partially supports), Dr. Paul B. Free- 
land (Secretary, Overseas Relief and 
Inter-Church Aid, Board of World 
Missions), and the Rev. Eugene L. 
Daniel (missionary recently returned 
from Korea). The last supper stressed 
the Week of Prayer and Self;Denial 
by showing an exhibit of the clothing, 
arts, and crafts of each country where 
our Church has stations. Here the 
special self-denial envelopes were dis- 
tributed. World Missions were also 
stressed during this time in Sunday 
school, youth fellowships, and meet- 
ings of the women of the church. 
Coupled with much publicity in the 
local papers and in Trinity’s weekly 
bulletin, the observance drew capac- 
ity crowds. 


Board of Annuities and Relief, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Comparative statement of receipts 
1949 and 1950: April 1, 1949 to Dec. 
31, 1949—$176,896.02; April 1, 1950 to 
Dec. 31, 1950—$135,646.38. Decrease 
—$41,249.64. 


WITH OUR SCHOOLS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


* Charlotte, N. C-—The second large 
gift within a month by David Ovens, 
Charlotte civic leader and churchman, 
to a Presbyterian college has been an- 
nounced. Davidson College is the re- 
cipient of $100,000, which will be 
used for the student union building 
which has been planned for some time. 

Only a few weeks previously an 
announcement was made of an unre- 
stricted $250,000 gift to Queens Col- 
lege by Mr. Ovens. He is one of the 
Queens Trustees. Queens also recently 
received a gift of between $135,000 
and $150,000 for construction of a 
building to house the new department 
of the home. The building is being 
given by Mr. and Mrs. W. Z. Stulz 
of Charlotte. 


* Richmond, Va.—A bequest of ap- 
proximately $100,000 for the General 
Assembly’s Training School has been 
announced. The Richmond, Va., in- 
stitution was made the residuary lega- 
tee of the $126,000 estate of Harvev 
C. Wise, who died December 24 in 
Lexington, Va. The money will go 
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into the Martin Ryerson Turnbull 
Endowment Fund for the Chair of 
Bible. The late Mrs. Wise was the sis- 
ter of the late Dr. Turnbull, professor 
of Bible at A.T.S. from 1919 to 1936. 


* Memphis, Tenn.—Southwestern at 
Memphis is offering ten honor scholar- 
ships to young men and women of 
ability and character who plan to en- 
ter college next September as dormi- 
tory students. Each scholarship, which 
is renewable for four years provided 
the student makes a “B” average, pro- 
vides $375 per year toward tuition. 


WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


Korea Mission 


* Mrs. W. A. Linton wrote recently 
that she was leaving Pusan to return 
to Chunju where Mr. Linton has re- 
mained even when the other mission- 
aries were evacuated from there. 


* Rev. E. T. Boyer is in Pusan work- 
ing among the prisoners of war, as is 
Rev. John Talmadge. 


* Rev. Bruce Cumming continues his 
services as a chaplain with the Korean 
army. He has been further up in Ko- 
rea moving from place to place. 


* Miss Florence Root made a trip 
from Kwangju to Pusan around Jan- 
uary 23, but returned to Kwangju. 


* Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie Mitchell 
returned from Korea to Nashville De- 
cember 31. They are now in Rich- 
mond where Mr. Mitchell is attend- 
ing Union Theological Seminary to 
take some special studies in Bible. Mr. 
Mitchell has been the business man- 
ager of our Korean Mission. They re- 
turned by plane from Korea, stopping 
over to spend Christmas in Kobe, Ja- 
pan, with Mr. Mitchell’s brother, 
Irvine Mitchell, who is serving in our 
Japan Mission. 


* Mr. and Mrs. R. K. Robinson and 
two children, Peter and Dorothy 
Elizabeth, arrived in Waco, Texas, 
from Japan at Christmastime. They 
were evacuated from Korea to Japan 
last summer. Mr. and Mrs. Robinson 
expect to stay with Mrs. Robinson’s 
parents until Mr. Robinson is re- 
assigned by the Board of World Mis- 
sions. 

The rest of the Korea missionaries 
are in Japan awaiting developments. 





Brazil Mission 


* Rev. Donald E. Williams, mission- 
ary to Brazil from Black Mountain, 
N. C., was recently elected Executive 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Mission 
of the Amazon, a co-operative work 
of the National Church, Presbyterian, 
U.S. and Presbyterian, U.S.A. 
Churches. This work includes the en- 
tire Amazon River Valley with its 
many tribes of Indians speaking vari- 
ous dialects and extends westward to 
the Bolivian border. 


* Home on furlough for a month in 
Arkansas is Rev. William B. Moseley, 
evangelistic missionary at Fortaleza, 
Brazil. 


* Since the February Survey mate- 
rial went to press it has been learned 
that Rev. and Mrs. John G. Viser 
have been delayed in going to Brazil 
until the spring. 


* Returning from Brazil in January 
were Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm Watson. 


Mexico Mission 


* Miss lona Smith arrived on fur- 
lough from Mexico in Nashville early 
in February. With her was her little 
boy, Larry, whom she adopted about 
a year ago. He is a beautiful little 
Mexican boy of one year who was 
deserted by his mother at the hospital 
in Morelia where Miss Smith is a 
nurse. 


* Arriving in December from Mex- 
ico on furlough were Miss Helen 
Pemberton, who has gone to the As- 
sembly’s Training School for further 
study, and Miss Mildred Beaty, who 
is making plans to do some special 
medical study in line with her rural 
nursing work in Mexico. 


Retired Missionaries 


* Montreat, N, C.—Still working for 
Korea are the pioneer missionaries to 
that country, Mr. and Mrs. William 
D. Reynolds, who are living in Mon- 
treat. Along with Rev. L. B. Tate and 
sister, Miss Linnie Davis, and Rev. 
and Mrs. W. M. Junkin, the Reynolds 
helped oven the first Presbyterian, 
U.S., Mission in Korea. November a. 
1892. Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds hold 
weekly prayer meetings for Korea in 
their home at Montreat. 
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Student pastors from  Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary are 
preparing permanent sign markers 
for every small church in the pres- 
bytery. Earlier students discovered 
that country churches were poorly 
marked or not marked at all. 

Right, the pastor of New Hope 
Presbyterian Church comes to the 
stage to receive his church’s marker 
from the Rev. Cook Freeman, pas- 
tor of Friendship Presbyterian 
Church near Athens, Ga. Freeman 
is chairman of stewardship in the 
presbytery. 





Above: Seminary students stand beneath poster showing that Athens Presbytery 
people gave an average of $9.04 each last year to benevolences while the average 
per member gift in the Assembly was $13.96. Four of these men will accept calls 
to churches in the presbytery. Student William Thurman was in charge of the rally 


and will accept a call to the Jefferson Church. 
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SURVEY Goes to a Stewardship Rally 


Early in February 250 Presbyterians representing 40 country churches drove 
to Jefferson, Ga., for dinner and a stewardship rally. During the four-hour 
meeting, guests had dinner, exchanged views on “money-raising,” saw posters 
depicting the growth of stewardship in their presbytery of Athens, and heard 
three speeches. Pictures on this page show progressive phases of the meeting. 
Everyone admittedly came to “talk about money.” 
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Above: Rev. L. B. Gibbs of Clayton, Ga., and pastor of four country churches, 
sits at head of table with delegation of nine laymen. These guests drove 120 miles 
in order to attend the meeting. Gibbs is typical of energetic, hard-working rural 
preachers. He points with pride to growth of his small mountain churches. 
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Above: One dozen hand-lettered posters 
telling the story of stewardship growth in 
Athens Presbytery were placed in strategic 
places around the walls of the Jefferson High 
School auditorium. The sign pictured here 
shows that per capita gifts in the presbytery 
have more than doubled since 1941. Another 
poster warned that the presbytery still was 
not up to the standard of the average for 
the General Assembly. 
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Below: Keynote stewardship address was 
presented by Dr. J. G. Patton, Jr., Executive 
Secretary of the General Council. Patton® 
asked ministers to refrain from saying too 
much about money and to say more about 
those things money will accomplish. 
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Robert G. Lee, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., D.D.: 
“This is to testify that I have used the Thompson LL.D 
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READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


marvel of condensation.’ Rev. Walter A. Maier, Ph.D., 
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Most 
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Chain Reference Bible for several years in my study of 
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every student of the Bible had a copy of this unusu- 
ally helpful Bible.” Rev. H. B. Sandine, Sr., Ph.D., 
Se.D., LL.D.: “Containing as it does, a Bible, a Con- 
cordance, a Bible Dictionary, a Commentary, a Book 
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gold .. .” Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, Ph.D., LL.D., 
D.D.: “It contains so much in such concise form that 
I use it above all others. I have never seen a Bible 
edition which equals it for study work and general 
use.” Rev. J. Stanley Durkee, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D.: ‘I 
have to confess that in the New Chain Reference Bible 


with continued delight and would not be without it. 
I recommend it highly to pastors, teachers, students, 
and bible readers.”’ Rev. William Evans, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
D.D.: “I find it all that you claim for it. It is a most 
efficient and scholarly and helpful Bible, and I recom- 
mend it heartily.””’ Rev. E. E. Helms, Ph.D., S.T.D., 
LL.D., D.D.: “In my judgment the Chain Reference 
Bible is the most valuable and useful volume ever 
published. Anyone using it a week would not part 
with it at any price.” Rev. H. Framer Smith, Ph.D., 
Th.D., D.D.: ‘‘The more I use it, the more I value it. 
It is not only a very scholarly work that will be 
greatly appreciated by the deep student, but it is so 
simple that even a child nine years of age can use it. 
To anyone desiring a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures I would say, examine this work before buying 


I have found my greatest and best thus far. It is a any other Bible. 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


ms ‘ Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
lical History with Contemporary Secular History. 
The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 
. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 
. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 
. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 
. The Numerical and Chain Reference Systems. 
. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. Contrast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury. New Topics for Prayer Meet- 
ings, Men’s Meetings, Women’s Meetings, Missionary Meet- 
ings, Young People’s Meetings, etc. 

11. Special Bible Readings for private devotions and pub- 
lic services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Chart showing cause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

_18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 
winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, etc., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete General Index of over seven thousand 
topics, names and places. 

a Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 
ible. 

23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodigal Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial] Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods_of marking 
one’s Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bible. / 

32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


you to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 
Life, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects as Faith—Unbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, etc. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in og Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Thr 

37. Titles and Names of Christ; of t the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible preghodes. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

by Ney of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ica 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart showing the History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing references in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

48. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

3 = Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
ohn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. The prophesies Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
ome Chronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in fu 

53. Map Showing Approximate Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 
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